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Memorabilia 





FROM the Report of the County Archivist 
of Lancashire, we learn that 1,350 
students used the facilities at the County 
Record Office during 1954; this involved 
the production of 5,229 documents. There 
were nearly 2,000 postal enquiries, 856 
documents were repaired, and 495 were 
photographed. But statistics, impressive in 
themselves, are not the only interest of this 
Report: Mr. Sharpe France, as usual, has 
made the Report an attractive publication 
by including four excellent pictures (one of 
them is of the marriage bond of George 
Romney of Kendal, ‘ Face Painter’, 1756), 
and authoritative articles on the records of 
the Western Deaneries of the Archdeaconry 
of Richmond, and the Kenyon correspond- 
ence which is among the family archives 
deposited in the Lancashire Record Office 
by Lord Kenyon in 1951. Accessions during 
1954 include a football coupon, 1908, and 
the first Lancashire driving licence, 1930. 
Archivists are not concerned only with 
ancient records; things which are common- 
place today may well rank as the treasures 
of future generations. 

‘Materials of History,’ Pamphlet No. 5, 
dealing with the Civil War in Lancashire, 
comes from the same Record Office, and 
is designed to accompany an exhibition (one 
of several) which is available in portable 
showcases for use in schools situated too 
far from Preston to allow a personal visit 
by the pupils. This brochure, on stout 
paper, is of a high standard, and gives much 
information in a concise form; it is supple- 
mented by a select bibliography. 

We have also received Vol. II (No. 13) 
of Archives, the official organ of the British 
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Records Association. This issue contains 
four main articles: ‘The Archives of Jer- 
sey’ by the Rev. G. R. Balleine, a descrip- 
tion of the Kent Archives Office and some 
of its contents by the County Archivist, 
Dr. F. Hull, the use of maps by Mr. G. S. 
Crone, and the technique of map reproduc- 
tion for record publications by Mr. D. P. 
Bickmore. These are papers of a uniformly 
high quality even if of varying length. The 
illustrations include one of the proclama- 
tion of Charles II as King which was nailed 
to the court-house door as soon as news of 
the execution of Charles I reached Jersey. 
Some idea of the size of the Kent Archives 
Office (it has 24 miles of shelving) may be 
gained from the photograph accompanying 
Dr. Hull’s paper, but was it really necessary 
to photograph the heap of coke outside the 
building? It is to be hoped that the remarks 
by Messrs. Crone and Bickmore will stimu- 
late editors of record publications to insert 
maps in their volumes; far too often do 
readers outside the county whose publica- 
tions they happen to be studying have to 
find a map which ought to have been 
included in the book itself. A report of the 
Annual Conference of the British Records 
Association, notes, news, book reviews, and 
a list of publications received are provided. 
Archives (published twice a year) may be 
obtained through the Honorary Secretary 
of the Association, Robert Somerville, Esq., 
C.V.O., 1 Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2, 
for a very modest annual subscription of 
7s. 6d. 

The Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research (Vol. xxviii, No. 77) opens with 
a paper by M. Michel de Bouard entitled 
‘De la Neustrie carolingienne 4 la Nor- 
mandie féodale: continuité ou discon- 
tinuité?’ This is followed by a consideration 
of the subsidy assessments of the peerage 
in the sixteenth century which is useful as 
a ‘ follow-up’ to T. B. Pugh and C. D. Ross 
who wrote on ‘The English Baronage and 
the Income Tax of 1436’ in Vol. xxvi of 
the Bulletin, pp. 1-28. Miss Miller’s paper 
is of special importance in view of the grow- 
ing interest in the study of subsidy rolls and 
their reliability as a source of information 
for social and economic history. The supply 
of infantry for the Peninsula War, 1703- 
1707, is the subject of a long and detailed 
contribution which precedes another on the 
treatment of prisoners of war in Britain 
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during the American War of Independence. 
Both papers are supported with copious 
references which, in themselves, will prove 
attractive to all military historians. Shorter 
contributions include notes on the rebellion 
of the Earl of Lancaster, 1328-1329, and 
on Heinrich von Sybel whom Bismarck 
commissioned to write the history of the 
founding of the German Empire. The usual 
features—historical news, summaries of 
theses, accessions (only those received by 
the British Museum are, alas, in any detail), 
and migrations of historical manuscripts— 
are again in evidence. The Bulletin appears 
twice a year for a subscription of 15s. (or 
£9 9s. Od. for life) and is published by the 
Athlone Press, University of London. Each 
volume comprises over 200 pages and covers 
such a wide range of subjects that it is of 
interest to the general reader as well as to 
the historian. 


(THE Coat of Arms for April deals with a 

wide variety of subjects, including the 
heraldry of the ancient University of St. 
Andrews, described by C. D. Green, and 
that of the new College of St. Anthony’s, 
Oxford, by Michael Maclagan, Slains 
Pursuivant. 

Rowland Bretton discusses the problems 
involved in the use of the royal arms (three 
lions passant guardant) on the official seals 
of the Bailiffs of Jersey and Guernsey—a 
custom dating from a grant of Edward I. 
H. Stanford London, Norfolk Herald Extra- 
ordinary, writing on the arms of the earl- 
dom of Richmond, explains the changes, 
in succeeding generations, of the arms of 
the Dukes of Brittany as Earls of Rich- 
mond. Mr. London also deals with the 
history of the pantheon, “a _hind-like 
animal with a bushy tail”, decorated with 
a powdering of stars, used as a supporter 
by Sir William Paulet, first Marquis of 
Winchester, and by several other families, 
though the actual form in which it is drawn 
varied so much that it is sometimes des- 
cribed as resembling a wolf and sometimes 
a sheep. Modern heraldry has resuscitated 
the pantheon to appear as a supporter for 
the arms of the Atomic Energy Authority. 

Another article of interest is that by 
Edward Elmhirst on the use of merchants’ 
marks, the extent to which they were 
hereditary and their relation to heraldic 
insignia. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





A CHAUCER BORROWING IN 
“KRISTIN LAVRANSDATTER ” 


IGRID UNDSET’S amazing feat of cap- 

turing in her work the spirit of the 
Middle Ages has been the subject of con- 
siderable wonder. Her depth of understand- 
ing of the Middle Ages and breadth of 
information about them are what give 
Kristin Lavransdatter its atmosphere of 
vibrant reality. But how did Sigrid Undset, 
former office worker and author of novels 
set very firmly in the contemporary Nor- 
wegian scene, manage to recreate the 
medieval atmosphere so thoroughly? 

Her historical and linguistic pursuits 
under the influence of her archeologist 
father, her detailed study and translation 
of medieval ballads and legends, the inspira- 
tion of modern historians of Norse culture, 
and her own extensive research in medieval 
Norwegian documents and letters all contri- 
buted to the rich background of her medi- 
eval novels.’ But the process by which her 
store of information was turned into the 
literary achievements of Kristin Lavrans- 
datter and The Master of Hestviken has 
escaped analysis. 

One interesting insight into Miss Undset’s 
process of literary creation is given by a 
passage in the first part of the Kristin Lav- 
ransdatter trilogy, The Bridal Wreath 
(Kransen). At Kristin’s first meal at the 
Nonneseter convent she notes that “ there 
was abundance of the best food and drink, 
but all helped themselves modestly, and 
dipped but the very tips of their fingers into 
the dishes; no one spilled the broth either 
upon the cloths or upon their garments, and 


+The most detailed study of Sigrid Undset avail- 
able in English is Andreas H. Winsnes, Sigrid 
Undset: A Study in Realism, trans. P. G. Foote 
(New York, 1953). Much information about her 
early development can also be found in her auto- 
biographical Elleve Aar, translated by A. G. 
Chater as The Longest Years (New York, 1935). 
Of particular interest in tracing her studies is her 
statement in The Longest Years that the heroine, 
who represents Miss Undset as a child, “had a 
perfectly devilish turn for languages . . .” (Pp. 
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all cut up the meat so small that they did 
not soil their mouths. . . .”” 

There is ‘an obvious parallel between the 
Nonneseter nuns and Chaucer’s prioress, 
Madame Eglentyne, who 

leet no morsel from hir lippes falle, 
Ne wette hir fyngres in hir sauce depe; 
Wel koude she carie a morsel and wel kepe 
That no drope ne fille upon hire brest. 
In curteisie was set ful muchel hir lest. 
Hir over-lippe wyped she so clene 
That in hir coppe ther was no ferthyng sene 
Of grece, whan she dronken hadde hir 

draughte.® 

There is little doubt that Miss Undset was 
much interested in Chaucer’s work. Her 
translation of the Arthurian legends into 
Norwegian in 1915 and her many references 
to English authors and their works in 
Efterskrift,* dated October, 1919, reveal that 
she was enthusiastic about English litera- 
ture and also well read in it before the 
publication of her medieval novels, Kristin 
Lavransdatter in 1920-1922 and The Master 
of Hestviken in 1925-1927. In 1914 she had 
declared Shakespeare’s Brutus to be “the 
noblest figure in all literature.’* Her refer- 
ences to Chaucer in Efterskrift include two 
short quotations, in Middle English, from 
The Canterbury Tales. And her attitude to- 
ward Chaucer is shown by her statement 
that “one thinks of Dickens when one 
reads Chaucer . . . they are closely related, 
both were realists who described the actu- 
ality they found before them—and it was 
a better actuality than we can find.” 


KATHERINE T. EMERSON. 
Louisiana State University. 


*Trans. Charles Archer and J. S. Scott (New 
York, 1937), p. 93. 

*Canterbury Tales, I, 128-135. The Poetical 
oy of Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robinson (Boston, 

‘Originally written as a newspaper article, later 
republished in Et Kvinde-synspunkt (Kristiania, 
1919), pp. 111-177. 

*In an address in the Students’ Union in Oslo, 
quoted by Winsnes, p. 65. 

*Quoted by Winsnes, pp. 8-9. 


THE TOPICALITY OF 
‘THE MISFORTUNES OF ARTHUR’ 


THE topical element in The Misfortunes 

of Arthur, the tragedy devised by 
Thomas Hughes and seven other lawyers 
for the entertainment of Queen Elizabeth 
at Gray’s Inn on February 28th, 1588, has 
been discussed in some detail by Evangelia 
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H. Waller in her article, ‘A Possible Inter- 
pretation of The Misfortunes of Arthur’, 
Miss Waller suggests that the play was 
partly designed as a commentary on con- 
temporary relations between England and 
Scotland and she tentatively identifies King 
Arthur with James VI of Scotland and 
Mordred with the younger Bothwell. The 
purpose of this note is to present some 
reasons for believing that it is more appro- 
priate to associate Mordred with Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and Arthur with Elizabeth. 

As Hughes’s additions to his source 
material have a direct bearing upon this 
question, it is fitting to begin by noting that 
the main sources of his play were Geoffrey 
of Monmouth’s Historia Regum Britan- 
niae and Malory’s Morte D’ Arthur. Geof- 
frey provided the plot concerned with 
Mordred’s adultery with Queen Guenevora, 
his alliance with foreign rulers, and his 
usurpation of the throne of Britain. Malory 
enabled Hughes to give a Senecan flavour to 
his tragedy by representing Mordred as the 
son of Arthur and his twin sister, and by 
describing how father and son dealt one 
another mortal wounds in a great battle. 

Though the conduct of the tragedy was 
strongly influenced by Seneca, it is clear 
that Hughes and his collaborators partly 
designed it to mirror certain contemporary 
personalities and public issues. This inten- 
tion is especially apparent in a passage to 
which Miss Waller does not refer. It occurs 
at the end of the play in a speech by the 
Ghost of Gorlois in which he refers to the 
dire fate of Mordred and his followers and 
tells Britain to remember 

That Rebelles, Traytors, and conspirators, 

The semenarye of lewde Cateline, 

The Bastard Coouie of Italian birdes, 

Shall feele the flames of euer flaming fire, 
Which are not quenched with a sea of teares.’ 
A fashionable audience assembled in 1588 
would, I think, recognise the words ‘ con- 
spirator’, ‘semenarye’, and ‘Bastard 
Coouie of Italian birdes’ as references, 
respectively, to Anthony Babington’s con- 
spiracy of 1586, to the seminary priest who 
organised it, and to the agents of the Papacy 


1J.E.G.P., xxiv (1925), 219-245. 

2See H. C. Grumbine’s introduction to The 
Misfortunes of Arthur (Berlin, 1900), pp. 22-46. 

* Early English Classical Tragedies, ed. J. W. 
Cunliffe (Oxford, 1912), The Misfortunes of 
Arthur, p. 295, 1, 13-17. All ensuing references are 
to this edition. 
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implicated in it. John Ballard, the chief 
instigator of the conspiracy, was a Jesuit 
who had been educated at the seminary at 
Rheims, and had obtained the sanction of 
Pope Gregory XIII to the murder of Queen 
Elizabeth. He had hoped that the assassina- 
tion of Elizabeth would be followed by a 
rising of English Catholics supported by 
Philip II of Spain. 

The central figure in the conspiracy, how- 
ever, was not Ballard but Mary, Queen of 
Scots. From the outset of the plot, Mary 
had secretly collaborated with Babington 
and Ballard with the express intention of 
making herself Queen of England. She had, 
indeed, long aspired to the throne of Eng- 
land; even before she left France, she had 
begun to embarrass Elizabeth by quartering 
the arms of England on her coat of arms, 
and after her return to Scotland she had 
tried to strengthen her claim to the English 
crown by marrying Henry Darnley. In 1572, 
she was implicated in Ridolfi’s unsuccess- 
ful plot against Elizabeth. After the dis- 
covery of the part that she had played in 
Babington’s conspiracy, she was at last con- 
victed as one who had plotted regicide, 
rebellion with the aid of foreign powers, 
and the usurpation of the throne of a 
monarch closely related to her. In all these 
offences she resembles Hughes’s Mordred. 
Hence Hughes’s references to the Babington 
conspiracy provide some reasons for iden- 
tifying Mordred with Mary, Queen of 
Scots. 

This inference is strengthened by a con- 
sideration of the most important of 
Hughes’s additions to his source-material. 
Neither Geoffrey of Monmouth nor Malory 
represents Arthur as being reluctant to do 
battle with Mordred for the recovery of his 
throne. Hughes does represent him in this 
way, however, for the whole of Act Three, 
Scene One of his tragedy is devoted to a 
long debate between Arthur and his coun- 
sellors, Cador and Howell, as to whether 
he should make war upon Mordred and 
punish him for his offences. Arthur is un- 
willing to do so, he says, because his flesh 
abhors 

To bid the battayle to my proper bloud. 

Great is the loue which nature doth inforce 


From kin to kin, but most from sire to sonne. 
(III, i, 40-43) 


Censuring this attitude, Howell tells Arthur 
that a king should subordinate family affec- 
tion to the safety of his subjects: 
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A king ought alwaies to preferre his Realme, 
Before the loue he beares to kin or sonne. 
(III, i, 45-46) 

and Cador warns Arthur that there is 

No worse a vice than lenitie in kings, 

Remisse indulgence soon vndoes a Realme. 

He teacheth how to sinne, that winkes at 

sinnes, 
And bids offend, that suffereth an offence. 
(III, i, 62-65) 

Cador also reminds Arthur that it is his 
duty to uphold the laws against which 
Mordred has so seriously offended: 

Wherefore since Mordreds crimes haue wrongd 

the Lawes 

In so extreame a sort, as is too strange: 

Let right and justice rule with rigours aide, 

And worke his wracke at length... . 
(III, i, 75-78) 

Hughes halted the action of his play and 
inserted these dialectics in order, I suggest, 
to provide a recognisable parallel to the 
exchanges which took place between Queen 
Elizabeth and her exasperated advisers 
before she eventually decided to execute 
Mary, Queen of Scots. After the exposure 
of Mary’s connection with Ridolfi’s plot in 
1572, Elizabeth would not agree to the Bill 
of Attainder which parliament was eager 
to enact against the Scottish queen. Even 
after Mary had been sentenced to death in 
1586 for her part in Babington’s conspiracy, 
Elizabeth was reluctant to execute her, and, 
as William Camden records, asked parlia- 
ment ‘to find out a more pleasing Expe- 
dient, whereby both the Queen of Scots 
Life might be spared, and her own security 
provided for’. The arguments brought to 
bear upon Queen Elizabeth on these occa- 
sions correspond closely to those formulated 
by Howell and Cador in the passages 
quoted above. In an eloquent petition pre- 
sented to Queen Elizabeth in 1572, her 
bishops warned her against the vice which 
Cador describes to Arthur as ‘ lenitie’ and 
‘remisse indulgence’, and drove home its 
meaning by citing an apposite example from 
the Bible. ‘ David’, they wrote, * having this 
infirmity of too much Pity and Indulgency 
towards Offendors, which is not of any 
Prince to be followed, did forbid that his 
Traiterous son Absolom should be slain; 
and when he was killed effeminately he be- 
wailed the same to the discouraging of his 
People: but he was sharply rebuked by 
Joab his Councellor saying, ‘Thou hast 
shamed this day the face of thy Servants 


*The History of the most Renowned and Vic- 
torious Princess Elizabeth (London, 1675), p. 365. 
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which have saved thy life and the life of 
thy Sons, &c’.’ The relationship between 
Arthur and Mordred closely resembles that 
between David and Absolom, and it is 
therefore interesting to find that when Sir 
Christopher Hatton addressed the House of 
Commons on November 3rd, 1586, con- 
cerning the crimes of Mary of Scotland, he 
ended with the tag, ‘Ne pereat Israel, 
pereat Absolom’,’ thus indicating a general 
recognition of the resemblance between 
Elizabeth and David, Mary and Absolom. 
Like the bishops in 1572, the parliament of 
1586 sent a petition to Queen Elizabeth, 
warning her that to spare Mary ‘ were 
nothing else but to spill the People’ and 
reminding her ‘ how fearfull the Examples 
of God’s Vengeance were upon King Saul 
for sparing Agag, and upon King Ahab for 
sparing the life of Benhadad’.’ Queen 
Elizabeth had been warned so often against 
‘lenitie’ in her dealings with Mary, Queen 
of Scots, that Hughes’s audience could 
hardly have failed to see a distinct resem- 
blance between Arthur’s unwillingness to 
destroy Mordred and Elizabeth’s reluctance 
to execute Mary. 

There was yet another reason to prompt 
the audience at Gray’s Inn to connect King 
Arthur with Queen Elizabeth. As C. B. 
Millican has demonstrated in detail, a large 
number of Tudor poets and historians made 
current the belief that the Tudors were the 
direct descendants of Brut and King 
Arthur.’ An important item in this ‘ Tudor 
myth’ was the claim that Queen Elizabeth 
was King Arthur reincarnate and that she 
would bring back the golden age because 
it had been foretold that Arthur would do 
so when he returned.’ Though this flatter- 
ing myth is obviously at variance with the 
Senecan fatalism of his plot, Hughes intro- 
duces some details from it into his play. He 
praises Elizabeth as an illustrious descen- 

5A Compleat Journal of the Votes, Speeches, 
and Debates of the House of Lords and House 
of Commons throughout the whole Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, collected by Sir Simon D’Ewes 
(London, 1693), p. 210. D’Ewes attributes this 
petition to the House of Commons, but the ms. 
in the Public Record Office bears an endorsement 
by Lord Burghley stating that it was ‘ exhibited 
by ye clergy of ye higher howse ’. 

*Ibid., p. 393. 

*Camden, op. cit., p. 363. 

® Spenser and the Table Round (Camb. Mass., 
1932), passim. 

*See E. M. W. Tillyard, Shakespeare's History 
Plays (London, 1944), pp. 30-31. 
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dant of Brut (and thus, by implication, of 
Arthur); she is 

That pierelesse braunch of Brute: that sweet 

remaine 

Of Priam’s state: that hope of springing Troy. 

(V, ii, 19-20) 
Utilising the same tradition, he also praises 
her as one who will 
reduce the golden age againe, 

Religion, ease, and wealth of former world. 

(V, ii, 23-25) 
The mythological association of Arthur and 
Elizabeth may also explain why Hughes 
presents Arthur rather as a shining contrast 
to the sinful Mordred than as a doomed 
sinner, as a strict adherence to Senecan con- 
vention would have required. Though it is 
conceded that he sinned in begetting Mor- 
dred, he conducts himself throughout the 
action of the play like a model king, save 
only for his ‘too much indulgencie of 
Mordred, the cause of his death’, as the 
Fifth Dumb Show tells us. 

Although Queen Elizabeth had been 
guilty of Arthur’s failing—* too much indul- 
gencie ’"—in her dealings with Mary, Queen 
of Scots, she had certainly overcome it by 
the time that The Misfortunes of Arthur 
was staged, for she had sent the Scottish 
queen to the block almost exactly a year 
earlier. In doing so she had, from the point 
of view of the playwrights, surpassed the 
virtues of the Celtic ancestor to whom she 
was so often compared. By referring to the 
justice which she had visited upon the 
*semenarye of lewde Cateline ’, Hughes and 
his collaborators were complimenting her 
upon the wise severity which had taken the 
place of her earlier leniency, which had 
been reflected in previous scenes of the 
play. A compliment of this kind was not 
ill-timed in February, 1588, when another 
Catholic usurper was known to be making 
massive preparations in Spain for the inva- 
sion of England and the sternest test of 
Elizabeth’s strength as a ruler was at hand. 

WILLIAM A. ARMSTRONG. 
King’s College, 
University of London. 


THE RELATION OF ‘MACBETH’ 
TO ‘SOPHONISBA ’ 


A C. BRADLEY’ pointed out the resem- 
*blance between Macbeth I, ii, 50-1. 


Where the Norweyan Banners flowt the Skie, 
And fanne our people cold 


1 Shakespearean Tragedy, p. 471. 
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and Marston’s Sophonisba I, ii’, 
three hundred saile 

Upon whose tops the Roman eagles streachd 

Their large spread winges, which fan’d the 

evening ayre 

To us cold breath. 

Kenneth Muir in his edition of Macbeth’ 
argues that Shakespeare is probably the 
debtor. I think some support can be brought 
to this view by citing a passage in Jonson’s 
Sejanus which Marston may have had in 
mind, 

when our Romane Eagles ; 

Haue fann’d the fire with their labouring 

wings.* 

If all three passages are related, it is 
evidently much more likely that Marston 
followed Jonson and Shakespeare Marston 
than that Marston conflated the other two 
passages. J. C. MAXWELL. 

? Plays, ed. H. Harvey Wood, ii, 13. 

3 pp. xxiii-iv. be 

* III, 257-8 in the Herford and Simpson edition. 


THE THREE FAITHFUL TEATES 


(THE presence of three Faithful Teates in 

the seventeenth century has led to con- 
siderable confusion as to the identity of 
Nahum Tate’s father. The original error 
may be traced to Harris’s edition of Ware’s 
Writers of Ireland in 1764. After mention- 
ing Faithful Teate, D. D., Harris added 
this line: He was the father of Nahum 
Tate, the poet. Subsequent biographers have 
perpetuated the error.’ Two of the Faithful 
Teates were fused into a single entity. 
Therefore, only by separating them and fol- 
lowing the paths of their individual lives 
can the true story of Nahum Tate’s fore- 
bears be learned. For the purpose of clarity, 
Faithful Teate, D.D. will be referred to as 
“Teate, the elder” and Faithful Teate, 
M. A., as “ Teate, the younger”. 

Faithful Teate, the elder, spent his entire 
career in the service of the Church in Ire- 
land and England. The earliest information 
available is that in 1618 he was given the 
prebendary of Ferns* and in the following 
year was ordained Deacon by Thomas, 
Bishop of Ferns. At the same time he was 
a student at the University of Dublin, for 

1W. Harris, The History of the Writers of 
Ireland. Dublin: 1764, p. 162. 

2 Ibid., p. 161. 

*J. B. Leslie, Ferns Clergy and Parishes. 


Dublin: 1936, p. 66. The prebendary of Ferns was 
valued at £2 per year. 
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in 1621 he was granted the degree of B.A. 
In 1623 he was chosen by Edward Lord 
Blayney of County Monaghan’ as his chap- 
lain and on July 3 was presented to Donagh- 
moyne (Monaghan) by the Crown.‘ A year 
later, in addition to receiving the degree of 
M. A. at the University of Dublin,’ he was 
appointed vicar for the parish of Magher- 
nakille (Clogher),* and between 1625 and 
1635 served as rector at Castleterra, Drum- 
goon, Drung and Larah.° 


To complete the record of his education, 
it is well to note that although he is gener- 
ally credited with being a Doctor of 
Divinity, the records in Trinity College, 
Dublin, do not show that he received the 
degree there. 


About 1635 Teate became minister of 
Ballyhays where he remained until Octo- 
ber, 1641. By this time he was prospering. 
He had raised a family of five children; he 
owned his own home and library as well as 
farmland and cattle.” Suddenly, events 
beyond his control irrevocably changed the 
course of his life. 


Becoming aware of an imminent uprising 
against the Protestants, he decided to leave 
at once for sanctuary in Dublin. Accord- 
ingly, in company with Mr. Aldrich, 
“ Sherrif of Monaghan, and his nephew”, 
Teate and his family set out on what was 
to be a disastrous trip. The rebellion had 
already started, and they were apprehended 
on the way. Teate was unable to find a 
“ place of saffty nor would he goe without 
his wife and litle children . . . he sate down 
and, with all the good wordes he could, 
prepared himselfe and them for the worst.’™ 


* Alumni Dublinenses, ed. G. D. Burtchaell and 
T. U. Sadleir. London: 1924, p. 803. 

5B. P. Shirley, The History of the County of 
Monaghan. London: 1879, p. 358-9. 

* Loc. cit. 

7 Alumni Dublinenses, p. 379. 

8 Loc. cit. 

®J. B. Leslie, Clogher Clergy and Parishes. 
Enniskillen: 1929, p. 173. J. B. Leslie, Armagh 
Clergy and Parishes. Dundalk: 1911, p. 238. 

MS _ Depositions, Trinity College Library, 
Dublin, See County Cavan, I, 78, and II, 61. The 
depositions give a detailed report of his property 
which was seized and destroyed by the rebels. 

14 Contemporary History of Affairs in Ireland 
from 1641-1652, ed. J. T. Gilbert. Dublin: 1879- 
80, p. 525. 

The deponent in this instance was George 
Creichton, vicar of Lurgan, in the County of 
Cavan, 1643. 
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They underwent a most harrowing 
experience at the hands of their assailants. 

In 1641, being the Minister of Bally- 
hays in the said county, he suffered con- 
siderably by the rebels in those parts, and 
having, before the Rebellion broke out, 
discovered some design that way, he had 
put £300 into his pocket, in order to go 
up to Dublin, and acquaint the Govern- 
ment with what he had found out of an 
intended Insurrection of the Papists of 
those parts. But being way-laid between 

Virginia’ and Lough-Ramor, at 12 

o'clock at night, as he travelled in com- 

pany with Mr. Aldrich and his nephew, 
he was twice knocked down, and robbed 
of all his money, by a gang of villains, 
to the number of about 300. Altho’ he 
had been much wounded in the head, yet 
they stripped him of his cloathes, took 
his horse from him, and obliged him to 
walk without shoes, 7 miles before he 
would be relieved. During his absence 
from Ballyhays his house was plundered, 
and his stock drove off, his books burned, 
and all his effects taken away to the value 
of £3930. His wife and five children, who 
followed him to Dublin, were several 
times stripped on the road, to see if they 
had any money concealed, . . . Between 
the 23rd October and 10 March of that 

[sic] year, three of his children died of 

cruelties received . . . and the Dr., with 

the remaining part of his family, were 
then in a dangerous condition.” 

The rebellion also brought about imme- 
diate changes at Trinity College. When the 
Provost fled to England and the University 
was left without a responsible person in 
charge, Dr. Faithful Teate and Dr. Dudley 
Loftus were appointed “temporarii sub- 
rectores”. Teate was given permission to 
live in the Provost’s lodgings. The entire 
tesponsibility of administration became his 
because Dr. Loftus had other interests. 
This situation was unfortunate since Teate 
proved to be a poor administrator and 
found himself in trouble very soon after 
his appointment. 

A petition, dated June 14, 1642, of the 
“Fellows and Scholars of Trinity College, 
near Dublin ”, stated that “ many and great 
are the distempers of said College, thru the 
defect of government and all collegiate dis- 


“Harris, p. 161-2. 
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cipline for the space of these 7 months past 
. .. thru the want of a Prevost.” In spite 
of the dissatisfaction voiced nothing was 
done at the time, but on April 23, 1643, 
an order from the King removed Teate from 
his post. 

... he (the King) is given to understand 
that the person who hath now the over- 
sight of his Majesty’s College, near his 
city of Dublin, hath many ways mani- 
fested himself to be ill affected unto the 
present established government under his 
Majesty’s subjection, and is thereby 
lyable to further inquiry to be made unto 
his life and conversation; and of seditious 
spirits who have occasioned the great dis- 
traction in them. His Majesty’s will and 
command there is, and so he hath 
declared in his said letters that we cause 
him to surcease any further direction or 
abode in that his Majesty’s College . . 
We therefore in humble obedience to his 
Majesty’s commands do hereby order 
that Faithful Teate, Dr. of Divinity, who 
hath now oversight of his Majesty’s Col- 
lege, do surcease any further direction or 
abode in said college.“ 


Teate remained active in church work in 
Dublin, for on May 14, 1642, he delivered 
a sermon at Christ Church on the occasion 
of the interring of Sir Charles Coote, 
Knight, one of the Honorable Privy Council 
of Ireland.” But, at some time between 1643 
and 1649 he went to England, where, in 
1649, he became minister of the Cathedral 
Church of New Sarum and also served as 
preacher at Salisbury and as vicar at East 
Greenwich, Kent. At the special invitation 
of Henry Cromwell, he returned to Ireland 
in 1658 as minister in Drogheda at a salary 
of £200." 


1%3Documents Relating to Trinity College, 
Trinity College Library, Dublin. XXXII. 

* Boe. cit. 

15 Possibly Teate knew Sir Charles Coote whose 
family home was not far from Ballyhays. The 
title page of the sermon reads: The Souldiers 
Commission, charge, and Reward, both of the 
Deceitful and Negligent, and the Faithful and 
Diligent in the Lord's Work opened in a Sermon 
preached in Christ-Church. Dublin, May 14, 1642. 
Before the State and Chief of the Army, upon 
the occasion of the interring of Sir Charles Coote, 
Knight, and one of the Honorable Privy Council 
in Ireland. By Faithful Teate, D.D., then lecturer 
there, now Preacher of the Gospel in East-Green- 
wich in Kent. London: 1658. 

1% Rev. St. John D. Seymour, The Puritans in 
Ireland (1647-1661). Oxford: 1921, p. 147-8. 
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He died between April 14, 1660," and 
May 12, 1660; his will was proved January 
23, 1661." Unfortunately, the original will 
was destroyed in the fire at the Four Courts, 
Dublin, in June, 1923, but Rev. St. John D. 
Seymour had read it in 1920 and had used 
some of its data in an article on Faithful 
Teate.” According to Seymour, the original 
will listed the members of the Teate family: 
“wife, Mary; Faithful, (clearke); Joseph, 
Theophilus, Mary (married Thomas Parsons 
of London); Agnes; in addition two” other 
children who died in 1641 ”. 

In the abstract, a slightly different list is 
recorded: ‘“ wife, Mary; Sir William Bal- 
four;" eldest daughter, Mary Parsons; 
second son, Joseph,” eldest son, Faithful;* 
son, Theophilus;* son, Parsons.”” 


17 Rev. St. John D. Seymour, “‘ Faithful Teate ”’, 
Journal, Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, 
L, pt. 1, (1920), 39 

18 Betham’s Genealogical Abstracts of Preroga- 
tive Wills. (Public Record Office, Dublin.) LXVII, 
1/A-44.7., 

#® Seymour, loc. cit. 

In Teate’s deposition, three children were 
recorded as having perished from injuries, but 
Seymour states that the will mentioned only two 
children. 

1A search for the identity of Sir William 
Balfour has been futile. 

Like his father, he was a minister. He 
preached in England and returned to Ireland in 
1654, with orders to preach at Kilkenny, where 
he spent the rest of his life. By 1669 he was Dean 
of St. Canice, Kilkenny. He published at least 
one sermon. The title page reads: A Sermon 
preached at the Cathedral Church of St. Canice, 
Kilkenny. Feb. 27, 1669. by Joseph Teate, Dean 
of St. Can. Kilkenny. Dublin: Printed by Ben- 
jamin Tooke, Printer to the Kings Most Excellent 
Majesty, and are to be sold by Mary Crooke, in 
Castle Street, 1670. This sermon was dedicated to 
the Right Honorable Lady, Emilia, Countess of 
Ossory. The imprimatur is dated July 19, 1670. 
According to Betham’s Abstracts, he married Mrs. 
Anne Bell, widow of Captain Bell. She had two 
daughters, Elizabeth and Dorothy, by her first 
marriage. Joseph Teate had four children; Joseph, 
Michael, Mary and Ellenor. He owned ‘lands in 
Barony ‘of Loghter, Co. Cavan. 

Joseph Teate was described as a clerk from 
Kilkenny. His will was dated Aug. 17, 1670, and 
proved June 28, 1671. Index to Prerogative Wills 
of Ireland, 1536-1810, ed. Sir Arthur Vicars. 
Dublin: 1897, p. 452. 

A message from Sir George Rawdon to Vis- 
count Conway and Killuta, dated December 6, 
1670, stated that a packet boat was lost near 
Arklow “last week”. Among those drowned was 
Dean Teate of Kilkenny. A message from a 
Frowde to Joseph Williamson, dated December 6, 
1670, listed Dean Teate of Kilkenny and his 
brother [Parsons] “‘ drowned at the wreck of the 
Irish packet”. Calendar of the State Papers 
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The information contained in these docu- 
ments makes it clear that Nahum Tate was 
not the son of Faithful Teate, the elder. 

Faithful Teate, the younger, was born in 
Ireland, about 1627.% He was admitted to 
Trinity College, Dublin, on November 4, 
1641, but did not receive a degree. Alumni 
Dublinenses” has this entry: 

Teate, Faithful, Pen. (Mr. Hopkins, Co. 

Cavan). Nov. 4, 1641, aged 14; eldest son 

of Doctor Teate, Chirurgus; born in 

Ballihais, Co. Cavan. 

In all probability Teate left Dublin when 
his father moved to England and continued 
his education at Cambridge. He took his 
degree of B. A. from Pembroke College 


relating to Ireland Sept. 1669—Dec. 1670., ed. 
R. P. Mahaffy. London: 1910, p 320-2. 
A curious memorandum on “the present 


Churchmen in Ireland and their Incomes” des- 
cribed him as ‘“‘an able man, and his Duke's 
Chaplain. Is in itself mean, but with unions made 
up to £200.” Calendar of the State Papers relat- 
ing to Ireland ms ed. R. P. Mahaffy. 
London: 1908, 676. 

The King ame to the Lord Lieutenant regard- 
ing Joseph Teate, Dean of Kilkenny: 

Dean Teate has humbly complained to us of 
the ‘hard and severe usadge’ he has of late 
received from his diocesan the Bishop of 
Ossory, ‘even to the depriving him of the said 
Deanery and two small cures he held within 
that our kingdom,’ which are his only means 
of support. We have considered the complaints 
‘as well for the scandal such violent and arbi- 
trary proceedings on the Bishop’s part do bring 
upon the Church and our Government as for 
the good opinion and gracious inclinations we 
have for the said Dean.’ Whitehall, Nov. 4, 
1670. Calendar of the State Papers relating to 
Ireland. Sept. 1669—Dec. 1670., p. 297. 
**This is Faithful Teate, the younger. 

*In the Index to Prerogative Wills of Ireland 
for the year 1673, Theophilus Teate was identi- 
fied as ‘* Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin”. His 
will was dated Feb. 4, 1671. Betham’s Abstract 
indicated that he owned lands in Doesternan and 
Fermanagh. The abstract listed two brothers, 
Faithful and Joseph; brother-in-law, Thomas 
Parsons, and his wife, Mary. Theophilus Teate’s 
wife was named Elizabeth, and under her name 
was that of “brother-in-law Co. Richard 
Laurence” Alumni Dublinenses has the follow- 
ing: “ Teate, Theophilus, Sch. Com. (Dr. Hill, 
Dublin), March 21, 1662-63, aged 14; s. of 
Faithfull, Sacrae Theologiae Doctor ; b. Salisbury. 
Sch. 1663. B. A. unrecorded. Fellow, 1670 (Died 
Feb. 8, 1671/72)’ 

5 Almost nothing is known about Parsons 
Teate. He was drowned in 1670 in the same ship- 
wreck in which his brother, Dean Joseph Teate, 
lost his life. 

** There is no specific information on this date. 
It is inferred from the record that he entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, in 1641, at the age of 14. 

7 Alumni ublinenses, p. 803-4, 
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according to the record in Alumni Cantabri- 
gienses.” 

Matric., pens. from Pembroke, Michs. 

1646. Perhaps, son of Dr. Teate, surgeon, 

of Ireland. Born at Ballihais. B.A. 1646-7; 

M.A., 1650. Adm. at Trinity College, 

Dublin, Nov. 4, 1641, aged 19.” 

In 1640 he married Katherine Kenetie, 
daughter of Nahum Kenetie who was rector 
of Castle Camps. In the following year 
Teate succeeded his father-in-law in the 
Rectory and took his M. A. degree.” After 
remaining here for a short time, he became 
minister at Sudbury, where, in 1651, the 
Ministers Trustees granted him an augmen- 
tation of £100 a year for the Churches of 
St. Peter’s and St. Gregory’s. Subsequently, 
the income was reduced to £60, but in 
November, 1655, was restored to £100 “on 
account of his diligence in the ministry ”. 

By the spring of 1654 he had delivered 
a series of sixty-four sermons based on 
Canticles 8.5. and published them in a 
single volume, the short title of which is 
A Scripture-Map of the Wildernesses of 
Sin, and Way to Canaan. On the title page, 
the author is described as “ Faithful Teate, 
M. A., Minister of the Gospel”’.* In addi- 
tion to the sermons, the volume contains 
a poem, Epithalamium, or a Love-Song of 
the Leaning-Soul, wherein the _principall 
Contents of the Precedent Discourse are 
Experimentally and Poetically Comprim- 
ised.” 


8 Alumni Cantabrigienses, ed. J. and J. A. 
Venn. Cambridge: 1927, IV, 211. 

Age 19” is evidently a misprint. The record 
in Alumni Dublinenses lists his entrance at the 


age of 14. : 
™S. C. Roberts, “The Quest for Faithful 
Teate’’, London Times Literary Supplement 


(April 19, 1941), p. 196. 

"4 Scripture-Map of the Wildernesses of Sin, 
and a Way to Canaan, or the Sinners way to the 
Saints Rest. Wherein The Close Bewildering 
sleights of sin, wiles of the Devill, the windings 
of the heart, as also The various Bewilderings of 
Lost Sinners, yea, even of Saints, before, In and 
After Conversion; The necessity of Leaning upon 
Christ alone for Salvation, with directions therein: 
also, the evident and Eminent Angers of False 
Guides, False Ways, False Leaning-stocks, are 
plainly and practically Discovered, Being the 
summe of LXIV Lecture Sermons Preached at 
Sudbury in Suffolk, on Cant. 8.5. By Faithful 
Teate, M. A. Minister of the Gospel. London. 
Printed for G. S. Sawbridge at the Bible on Lud- 
gate Hill, 1655. 

“The title page contains neither the author’s 
name nor the date. However, the preface makes 
it clear that this work was composed at about 
the same time the sermons were delivered. 
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The Epistle Dedicatory brings into view 
his zealous and straightforward character. 

My speech hath indeed been as rude 
as my person contemptible, but my errand 
into the Wildernesse was to look for lost 
sheep, not to loyter about flowers; and 
*Twas my happiness to meet with such 
travelers as craved plain guidance rather 
than quaint eloquence. 

Comments on “the presse” of the day 
are most interesting. 

There is nothing that more nauseates 
my natural genius than to see a surfeit- 
sick presse disgorging crudities into the 
lap of a nice and criticall generation. . . . 
One may easily discern the evill of the 
age, by the appetite of the Presse which 

. craveth only what is curious and 
contentious. 

Teate found fault with the printers of 
the book and took time to express his dis- 
satisfaction. 

. . . only let the Reader instead of 
Wilderness-Sinn (the Compositors com- 
pound, who was either too penurious of 
pain or too pregnant of phantasie) read 
into the Wildernesse and into Sinn .. . 
know also that in the first two sheets 
(which indeed are worst done not only 
through the unaccustomednesse of the 
Compositors but even through mine own 
inadvertency, who, little intended those 
sheets for the Presse when I first wrote 


He was sympathetic toward the young 
people of his congregation—‘I desire to 
speak affectionately to you, wishing you 
well in the Lord, as being young myself, 
and exposed unto your temptations . . .” 
But when he felt called upon to warn them 
of falling into evil ways, he linked himself 
directly to the Puritan tradition of New 
England, invoking words which sounded as 
though they were being uttered from a pul- 
pit in Boston of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony rather than from one in Sudbury, 
England. 

. . . lusts fitted unto youthful feet, long 
hair, and fine looks, and naked bosoms, 
and fair-meeting, and drinking and danc- 
ing, and wantonness, and chambrings, 
such are ways of the young men and 
maidens wildernesses; and you shall see 
them hasten to purpose in a Town-fair- 
day; yea, there are ways on purpose in 
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fashion for some foolish ones, such as 
ranting for Sophisters, and clubbing for 
journeymen shoo-makers, etc. and they 
are not good artists, unless they can lose 
themselves in these fashionable pathes 


Epithalamium resulted from his “ perpon- 
derating affection to verse’ and a desire to 
present a condensed poetic version of the 
sermons. Although he regretted that poetry 
“is alike crucified between two, viz., las- 
civious Levity and Cynicall Severity”, he 
referred to it as a “Divine Gift” and 
thought that its best use was for moral and 
religious purposes. 

The poem lacks sustained power and 
poetic merit but possesses a crude vigour. 
The description of the “ Wildernesses of 
Sin” is good. 

I rush’t amidst the Bowre and streight arose 

A Circling sound, a wind went whistling by, 

And as it came it seem’d to cry, 

“No food, no food, no food but I.” 


I heard the Lion’s roar, the Dragon's howl, 
i Wolves and Leopards ranging to and 
ro, 


These howling hunt and hunting howl the more; 
And yet as though the saddest sound did misse 
In this confused consort, Heavens roar 

With thunder-claps; A fiery worm there is 

Just in my bed makes such an Hisse, 

Out-fears are small compared to this. 
Flights of enthusiasm are short but intense. 

And as mighty Eagle on her nest, 

This mighty Sun doth spread his beaming 

wings. 

Mine heart was full of thorns and stings, 

But I [sic] those raies were healing things. 

The Cure of Contention among the 
People of God was published in 1653, and 
The Character of Cruelty in the Workes of 
Iniquity, dedicated to Oliver Cromwell, was 
brought out in 1656." The latter work shows 
that Teate shared his father’s hatred of the 
Irish Catholics. 

Where Satan’s seat is sinners eat up 
saints; where the Gospel runnes (as to 
Liberty of profession) Saints are too prone 
to eat up each other. The former is the 
hurt of our brethren abroad, where the 
sword bereaveth; and Papists, being high, 


%3 Epithalamium, Preface. 

“The British Museum Catalogue lists these 
additional titles: Nathaneal, or an Israelite indeed; 
lively portraied . . . (1657); Right thoughts the 
righteous mans evidence: . . . (1669); The Un- 
charitable Informer Charitably Informed .. . 
(1660). Roberts mentions a non-extant work, 


Meditations (1672). 
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persecute poor prefessors; the later is our 
own hurt at home, where there is as 
death; for God hath lifted his Peoples 
Horn on high, but alas!, they have 
pushed at one another. . . . I am bold 
(though but a Child that cannot speak, 
yet) as I am able, to cry out of Persecu- 
tors abroad, “O kill not the Saints!” and 
to Saints at home “O Kill not one an- 
other!” 


In another passage he addressed himself 
“To The Sons of Violence”. 
Yee Men of Belial: 

The God of Peace hath sent mee this 
day to proclaim war against you, for 
waging war with his people; who will 
shortly bruise you (with Satan, your 
Leader) under his feet, except you 
speedily humble yourselves under his 
Mighty hand. .. . slight not the Alarm, 
though it be but a Child that blows the 
Trumpet. 


A poem called Ter Tria, dealing with 
“the Doctrine of the Three Sacred Persons, 
Father, Son and Spirit ”, came out in 1658.” 
Although it is a poor poem—below the 
standard of Epithalamium—it must have 
had some appeal because in 1669 a second 
edition appeared, and in 1698 a German 
translation was published in Leipsic. Ter 
Tria was forgotten until 1858, when it was 
revived in the appendix to Hints on Faith 
and Hope.” The authors, who called Ter 


* The title page of the second edition reads: 
Ter Tria or the Doctrine of the Three Sacred 
Persons, Father, Son and Spirit. Principall Graces, 
Faith, Hope, and Love. Main Duties, Prayer, 
Hearing and Meditation Summarily digested for 
the pleasure and profit of the Pious and Ingenious 
Reader. By Faithfull Teate, Preacher of the Word 
at Sudbury in Suffolk. Tria Sunt Omnia. The 
Second Edition. London, Printed in the year 1669. 

* A. Steward and J. Brown, Hints on Faith 
and Hope. Edinburgh, London, Glasgow: 1858. 
In the preface the authors state that Ter Tria 
came into their hands from a German translation 
with an English text, by Godfreid Wagnern, 
Leipsic, 1698. “The only copy of the book I 
have ever met with’’, said John Brown. 

Thomas Driberg found a copy of Ter Tria in 
an old house he had purchased. He speculated 
on the rarity and the value of the book, but an 
editor’s note says, ‘‘ We are informed that a copy 
of the first edition was exhibited at the Grolier 
Club in 1905, together with a second edition. The 
date of the first is 1658. . . . A copy of the 
first edition was sold as recently as May 25, 
1937, at Sotheby’s and brought only £1.” 
‘Faithful Teate: Forgotten Poet”, London 
Times Literary Supplement, (January 18, 1941), 
p. 36, and continued (January 25, 1941), p. 48. 
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Tria a “very rare work”, incorrectly 
stated that it was written by “ Faithful 
Teate or Tate, D. D., a non-conformist 
minister, and father of Nahum Tate”. 

Teate, returning to Ireland in 1659 as a 
State-aid Minister, was directed to preach 
at Limerick at a yearly salary of £200, but 
there is no evidence that he ever went there. 
In May, 1660, while preaching at St. Wer- 
burgh’s Church in Dublin, he found himself 
in difficulty with the authorities and was 
ordered to appear before the House of 
Lords on charges of having preached con- 
trary to the declaration of Parliament. 
William Hewson, in charge of the parish, 
was also ordered to explain why he had 
permitted Teate to preach contrary to regu- 
lations.” 

Few details are available about the rest 
of Teate’s life. From St. Werburgh’s 
Church he returned to England where he 
was a minister at Winchester. Calamy lists 
“Dr. Faithful Teate” among ministers 
ejected from Winchester by the Act of Con- 
formity in 1662." This statement is errone- 
ous. It was the elder and not the younger 
who was called a Doctor of Divinity and 
the elder had died before 1662. Therefore, 
the reference must be to the younger and 
should have read “ Faithful Teate, M. A.” 

Following his expulsion from Winchester, 
Teate returned to Ireland and stayed there 
until the summer of 1664. In a will dated 
July 12, 1664, he was “in perfect health, 
but intending speedily a journey into Eng- 
land ”,” but on September 12, 1665, he made 
a new will in which he described himself 
as “late of Dublin, now of Holyhead, and 
intending a voyage into Ireland”.” His 
death occurred soon after because his will 
was proved on December 22, 1666." 

This will definitely establishes Faithful 
Teate, the younger, as the father of Nahum 
Tate. It lists the entire family: his wife, 
Katherine, and the sons: Faithful, Nahum, 


"Seymour, The Puritans in Ireland, p. 201. 

*Edmund Calamy, An Abridgement of Mr. 
Baxter's History of his Life and Times with an 
Account of the Ministers &¢ who were ejected 
after the Restauration of King Charles Il. (2nd 
ed.), London: 1713, II, 351. 

“Calamy gives him [Faithful Teate] as ejected 
at Winchester Cathedral, but no evidence that he 
was there.” A. G. Matthews, Calamy Revised, 
Oxford: 1934, p. 480. 

Seymour, “ Faithful Teate”, I, 39. 

“ Loc. cit. 

“ Loc. cit. 
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John and Theophilus; his daughters, Mary 
(the eldest), Fidelia and Ann. 

The appearance of still another Faithful 
Teate, now identified as the brother of 
Nahum, adds an intriguing note. In order 
to keep the record clear, it may be well 
to give what little information is available 
concerning Nahum’s brother. 

He was born in Dublin in 1651; he was 
a pupil of Mr. Savage in Belfast; he entered 
Trinity College at the same time as his 
brother, Nahum. There is no record of his 
having received a degree. A search in the 
Public Records Office in Dublin has un- 
earthed one further bit of information. The 
record of administration of grants has the 
following entry: 


Faithful Teate — Ballymenis, Co. W. 
Meath. Maria, the relict. Dorcas and 
Elizabeth, minors, the children. 16 June, 
1707. 


The date, June 16, 1707, refers to the date 
of grant of administration of the will and 
does not refer to the date of death, which, 
obviously, was either late in 1706 or early 
in 1707. 

In 1941 S. C. Roberts® attempted to 
identify two of the Faithful Teates but went 
astray because he followed the information 
in James B. Leslie’s Armagh Clergy and 
Parishes.” Leslie’s inaccurate reading of the 
manuscript records in Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, led him to record that Faithful Teate, 
the younger, was the son of one “ Don T” 
of “Villa Ballyhays”. However, careful 
examination shows that “Don T” is 
“Doct” and “ Villa Ballyhays”, “ Village 
Ballyhays ”. A quick reading would suggest 
“Villa” because “ Villa” appears on one 
line and a scrawl identifiable as “ge” is 
on the next line. 

The entries in Alumni Dublinenses and in 
Alumni Cantabrigienses that Faithful Teate, 
the younger, was the son of a “ chirgurgus ” 
or a “ surgeon” are inaccurate. Once again, 
close reading of the records in Trinity Col- 
lege shows that what was read as “ churg” 
is without doubt “clerg”. By putting 
together these details and by noting the 
names in the will of Faithful Teate, the 
elder, it is established that he was the father 
of Faithful Teate, the younger. 

The unravelling of the two Faithful 
Teates leads to the conclusion that Faithful 


® Roberts, “ The est for Faithful Teate”’. 
* Leslie, Armagh Clergy and Parishes, p. 238. 
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Teate, D. D. was the grandfather of Nahum 
Tate, and that Faithful Teate, M. A. was 


the father. SAMUEL H. GOLDEN, Ph.D. 


GEORGE WITHER IN PRISON 


PROFESSOR J. Milton French’s assump- 

tion that George Wither ‘suffered im- 
prisonment in 1625 or thereabouts, although 
it is not mentioned by any of his bio- 
graphers’,’ is further justified by the fact 
that the poet, who on 17 February 1622-3 
was granted a royal patent to have his 
Hymnes and Songs of the Church ‘ incerted 
in convenient manner and due place into 
everie English Psalme-book in meeter ” for 
the term of fifty-one years, was apparently 
summoned before a House of Commons 
bent upon curbing the King’s authority to 
bestow patents and monopolies upon 
favorites and contributors to the royal 
treasury. The House journal for 15 May 
1624 records this order: 


Mr. Tomlins:—One hath a Patent of 
sole Printing on one Side: Hath been 
often warned to bring it in—To have the 
Serjeant at Arms go for him.—Ordered. 
—tThe like for Withers’ Patent: and all 
other, that have not brought in their 
Patents.’ 

When Wither was brought in, Commons 
very likely voided the patent and incarcer- 
ated him. His case came up again a week 
later: 


Upon Complaint made against Withers, 
the Serjeant’s Man, who took him, 
related at the Bar, how he was withstood, 
and abused by one at whose House 
Withers lay: That Withers assisted him 


13. Milton French, ‘George Wither in Prison’, 
PMLA, XLV (1930), 961. The evidence presented 
by Professor French (pp. 961-2) may be sum- 
marized briefly: (1) The Conclusion to Britain’s 
Remembrancer, 1628, lists three periods of con- 
finement; (2) the third book of William Browne’s 
Britannia’s Pastorals, 1625, has Roget (Wither) in 
prison ; (3) one Withers was arrested in May, 
1624. 

2? Robert A. Willmott, Lives of Sacred Poets 
(London, 1834), p. 90. Willmott reprints the 
patent. 

3 Journals of the House of Commons, I, 789. 
The immediate occasion for Wither’s appearance 
before the House was probably a single printed 
sheet, To the Most Honorable Assembly of the 


Commons in the House of Parliament, 1624, 
issued by the bookbinders against Wither. ~% 
1867), 


4 eed Hazlitt’s Hand-Book (London, 
p. 45. 
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[the Serjeant’s man], and kept him 
[Wither’s host] from Wrong.‘ 


It is evident, then, that Wither was taken 
into custody, but whether he continued long 
a prisoner is not yet known. 

It is perhaps a matter of some interest 
that so important a public personage as Sir 
Edward Seymour in a letter to his wife, 
Lady Anne, dated 25 March 1661[-2] con- 
sidered the aged poet George Wither more 
newsworthy than the Queen or matters of 
importance to his immediate family. Indi- 
cating that Wither’s notoriety in London 
continued unabated after the Restoration, 
the letter reads, ‘ Last night the House of 
Commons adjourned until Thursday in the 
Easter week. The last thing that was there 
transacted was Withers, the poet, his com- 
mitment to the Tower for writing of trea- 
sonable and scandalous poems. He is now 
in a dungeon until his impeachment be 
drawn against him. The Queen begins her 
voyage for England the 8th of April next. 
My Lord Duke of Albemarle offered me 
a troop of horse for my son John for Por- 
tugal. I immediately sent to him; he 
modestly refused it, as being engaged to 
Sir Christopher Berkeley, who, upon the 
death of Robert Legge, is made Governor 
of Portsmouth, and hath promised Jack the 
next preferment that falls. I am now going 
to be godfather to my Lady Stonehouse her 
daughter; my partners, my Lady Duchess 
of Albemarle and my Lady Portman.” 


LyLe H. KENDALL, Jr. 
United States Naval Academy. 


* Journals of the House of Commons, 1, 792. 
Professor French (p. 962) discovered this entry. 

5 The Manuscripts of the Duke of Somerset, 
etc. Hist. MSS. Comm., Fifteenth Report, Appen- 
dix, Part VII (London, 1898), p. 93. I am 
indebted to Professor Douglas R. Lacey for 
pointing out this letter to me. 


TWO POEMS BY HERRICK? 


WHEN Herrick took holy orders, some 
time between 1620 and 1627, he seems 
to have renounced his old life. The change 
is recorded in ‘“ Mr. Robert Hericke his 


farwell vnto Poetrie” (not included in 
Hesperides but recovered from manu- 
script)— 


now 

(Heauen and my soule beare Record of my 
Vowe) . 

I, my desires screw from thee, and directe 
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Them and my thoughts to that  sublim’d 


respecte 

And Conscience vnto Preist-hood, — 
perhaps also in his “Farewell to Sack”. 
Where is Herrick’s corresponding hail to 
the new life? His “ Farewell to Sack” is 
matched by his “ Welcome to Sack” (after 
abstinence or deprivation), while a “ Wel- 
come to London” succeeds his “ Farewell 
to Dean Burn”. May not Herrick’s salute 
to religion be represented by the following 
fragment? 

This day I received my private Gospel. 

Swell, swell my joyes, and faint not to declare 

Your selves as ample as your causes are, 

I did not live till now, this my first houre 

Wherein I see my thoughts reacht by my power, 

The earth receives me not, ‘tis aire I tread, 

And each step that I take my advanced head 

Knocks out a star in heaven. 

In the last lines here the parallel with the 
Horatian conclusion of “The Bad season 
makes the Poet sad” cannot be missed: 

And once more yet (ere I am laid out dead) 

Knock at a Starre with my exalted Head. 

The extract given appears in Joshua Poole’s 
compilation, The English Parnassus: Or, A 
Helpe to English Poesie. Containing .. . 
The choicest Epithets, and Phrases: With 
some General Forms upon all Occasions, 
Subjects, and Theams, _ Alphabetically 
digested, 1657, under the heading ‘“ Glad”, 
on signature Bbv. Poole drew upon other 
verses of Herrick: a variant (truncated) of 
“A Nuptiall Song, or Epithalamie, on Sir 
Clipseby Crew and his Lady” (Y¥5, “ Epi- 
thalaminm”’ [sic], which corresponds in the 
main to that collated by F. W. Moorman, 
in The Poetical Workes of Robert Herrick, 
Critical Appendix, pp. 430-1, from B.M. 
Harleian and Additional manuscripts); 
“Oberons Feast”  (Z4v, “ Fairies”, 
“Oberons Diet”), from A Description of 
the King and Queene of Fayries, 1635 
(Moorman, pp. 434-5); His age, dedicated 
to his peculiar friend, M. John Wickes, 
under the name of Posthumus” (Hh8v, 
“Old”: see Moorman, B.M. Egerton and 
Harleian MSS, p. 437). Hesperides does not 
appear to have been laid under contribu- 
tion, nor is it mentioned in the preliminary 
list of “The Books principally made use 
of in the compiling of this Work ”. 

It is possible that the whole of “ This 
day I received my private Gospel” still 
lurks in a manuscript that has been pre- 
served. 
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What may be part of another uncollected 
poem by Herrick occurs on S4 (“ Blush’’), 
with a repetition of two lines on T4v 
(“ Cheeks”): 

The ruby flames do flush 

Into their faces, with a modest blush, 

Cheeks with kindly clarret spread 

Aurora like, new out of , 

Or like the fresh Queen-apples side, 

Blushing at sight of Phoebus pride, 
and 

Cheeks with kindly clarret spread 

Aurora like new out of bed. 

With this the following passages in Herrick 
may be compared: 

Lips she has, all Rubie red, 

Cheeks like Creame Enclarited: 

(“Upon his Julia”, 
Hesperides, Moorman, p. 138) 
er) neck ... 

In wch the veynes ymplanted seeme to lye 

Like loving vines hid vnder Ivorye, 

Soe full of clarrett that whoe soe pricks a vine 

May see it sprout forth streames of muscadine. 

(‘ The Descripcon of a Woman”, from 
Rawlinson MS 160 Poet., ff. 105-6, Moor- 
man, p. 405, II, 47-50) 

The blushing Apple, bashfull Peare, 

(‘To Phillis to love, and live with him, 
Hesperides, Moorman, p. 192) 

Here, perhaps, in “ This day” and “ The 
ruby flames”, are two more poems to add 
to the Herrick canon. Rp G Howarth. 


University of Cape Town. 


THE BECON ARMS 


IN the first of my two articles on Sir 

Robert Stone (c. 1605-c. 1668) published 
in the issue of Notes and Queries for Janu- 
ary 1955,’ I set out (p. 8) a curious little 
heraldic puzzle. This was that 3. on the un- 
impailed quartered coat depicted on the 
portrait of Sir Robert, dated 1637, in the 
possession of Captain Stevens-Guille, had 
been identified by me from the owner’s 
blazon as Betton of Great Berwick, Salop, 
although it should have been Becon. The 
only solution that I could offer (admittedly 
an unsatisfactory one) was that the painter 
and his patron had blundered. This, how- 
ever, proves not to be the case, and I apolo- 
gize to their shades. 

Mr. H. Beken Thomas, a descendant of 
Thomas Becon (1512-1567), the divine, who, 
like John Becon, the maternal grandfather 
of Sir Robert Stone, hailed from East 
Anglia, has sent me a very interesting piece 
of information, which by his kindness I am 


1 New Series, Vol. 2, No. 1. 
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able to communicate. Application by Mr. 
Thomas to the College of Arms, received 
the reply that no arms of Becon-Beacon 
are on record; and that, moreover, ‘ Quar- 
terly or and sable, 4 leopards’ heads coun- 
tercharged’ is not recorded for Beacon as 
in Burke’s Armory and elsewhere. But Mr. 
Thomas has found in John Harris’s History 
of Kent (1719), index,’ which lists various 
arms without reference to the text: ‘ Beacon 
of Canterbury; Argent, Two Pales Sable, on 
each Two Palmers Staves, Or.’ Now pal- 
mer’s staves are represented as dagger-like 
objects. Captain Stevens-Guille had origi- 
nally suggested that the devices on 3. were 
possibly daggers, to which the cross cross- 
lets fitchy of the Betton arms (otherwise 
fitting the blazon so exactly) seemed to us 
both to correspond. Re-examination by Cap- 
tain Stevens-Guille in the light of this new 
information has convinced him, however, 
that the dagger-like devices are indeed 
palmer’s staves. Thus, noting the variation 
that the coat in the portrait shews argent, 
two pales sable each charged with three 
palmer’s staves, we can now say with con- 
fidence that 3. does, as it should, represent 
the arms of John Becon, chancellor of 
Norwich. 

Mr. Thomas’s discovery achieves more 
than the solution of the heraldic puzzle on 
Sir Robert Stone’s portrait. It proves be- 
yond question the relationship of John and 
Thomas Becon, which their common asso- 
ciations with East Anglia and St. John’s 
College, Cambridge made likely enough, but 
which has not hitherto been established. 
For in 1559 Thomas Becon was appointed 
a canon of Canterbury, where he died. His 
son Theodore (1555-1620) was a physician 
at Canterbury, and this line of the family 
(descending from Thomas’s son Basil) con- 
tinued in Kent for over two centuries: 
hence Harris’s Beacon of Canterbury. Un- 
fortunately, Theodore Becon’s gravestone in 
Canterbury Cathedral displays no arms, but 
he was undoubtedly armigerous. Mr. 
Thomas tells me that in his will’ he left (a) 
a ‘colledge-pot’ with his arms engraved 
on it to St. John’s, Cambridge; (b) to his 
brother Basil 20/- ‘to make him a ring 
with our arms ingraven uppon it’. St. 
John’s possesses a record of the pot; with 


2P. iv. 
*Canterbury Archd: 60/133 (now in the Kent 
Record Office, Maidstone). 
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much other college plate it was melted down 
in 1642, and, unluckily, no note of the arms 
is known. Theodore Becon’s will has a seal, 
in very poor condition, but Mr. Thomas 
was able to make out that it is parted pale- 
wise. The Becons must have failed to sub- 
mit their claim to arms to the visiting 
heralds. 

Lastly, Mr. Thomas has sent me an ab- 
stract of the will of Margaret Becon (spelt 
Beacon), Stone’s maternal grandmother.‘ 
This is dated 15 February 1591[2] and was 
proved 3 March 1592[3]. She was then 
living at Withybrook (spelt Withiebrock), 
co. Warwick. The will shews that Margaret 
had previously been married to Richard 
Barbor of Ipswich, whose will was proved 
in 1572. Her two daughters by John Becon 
were her residuary legatees and executrices. 


MARGARET TOYNBEE. 
*P.C.C. 45 Harrington. 


JOHN COLLOP AND THE FLAMES 
WITHOUT LIGHT 
(“ Paradise Lost,” I, 62-3) 

(THE fires of Hell which cast no light 
appear, some eleven years before the 
first edition of Paradise Lost, in a work by 
one of Milton’s contemporaries. In the pre- 
fatory epistle “To a Learned Romanist,” 
prefixed to his Catholicon Medici,’ the 

physician John Collop declares that 
. . . the fire of self-love, as it is kindled by the 
breath of the Father of lies so it partaketh of 
the quality of his flames, to be without light: 
since it keepeth us in darkness to our selves, & 


to an imperception of the true dimensions of 
others. 


In the Catholicon itself he repeats this 
idea: 
Gods fire gave light and burned; Hells fire 


burns without light... .? 

As this doctrine can be found in the writ- 
ings of the Fathers,* it is unlikely that 
Milton was indebted to Collop for it. The 
manner in which they allude to it, however, 
seems to indicate that it may have been 
fairly familiar to learned men of the period. 
Collop refers to it only in passing, in order 
to illustrate particular points in his argu- 

?J.C.M.D., Medici Catholicon, of A Catholick 
ow for the Diseases of Charitie, London, 

2 Ibid., p. 53. 

*John Milton, Paradise Lost, ed. Merritt Y. 
Hughes, New York, 1935, p. 10n. ° 
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ment. Like Milton, he does not attempt to 
explain it in detail. It is quite probable that 
both writers regarded this facet of Christian 
eschatological tradition as sufficiently com- 
monplace not to require elucidation. 


JOHN M. STEADMAN. 


PROOFREADING OF 
‘PARADISE LOST’ 


GINCE Bentley’s ‘improved’ version there 
have been two opinions concerning the 
proofreading of Paradise Lost. One group, 
represented currently by Mr. Harris 
Fletcher and Dr. Helen Darbishire both 
distinguished editors of the poem, believes 
that the poem was indeed carefully proof- 
read, not only word for word but, in effect, 
almost letter for letter. The opposing view 
has recently been set forth by Robert M. 
Adams,’ who is convinced that the poem 
received no more than usual attention while 
at the printer’s. The problem is of more 
than mere academic interest because it con- 
cerns Milton’s spelling and, accordingly, at 
times the prosody of the poem. 

Dr. Darbishire and Mr. Fletcher do not 
exactly agree on matters of detail, but both 
believe that the so-called peculiarities of 
Milton’s spelling were intentional and cal- 
culated to reveal information to the reader 
about how the poem is supposed to sound. 
Mr. Adams believes that Milton’s spellings 
were idiosyncratic and that they appear in 
the printed version of the poem along with 
the idiosyncrasies of Phillips and Samuel 
Simmons, the printer, and anyone else who 
may have worked on the poem while it was 
in the presses. Accordingly, the spellings 
can indicate nothing about the way Milton 
intended the poem to be read. Mr. Adams 
is not the first to hold such an opinion, 
and in fact Mr. Fletcher himself has sug- 
gested that Paradise Lost may have been 
rather hurriedly printed. It is certainly true 
that the poem was printed for the three 
shilling market (the price of the first edi- 
tion), which Mr. Fletcher seems to believe 
was a fairly low priced market for the 
period. Also the poem came into Samuel 
Simmons’ hands under rather exceptional 
circumstances. He received it almost imme- 


*Robert M. Adams, “The Text of Paradise 
Lost: Emphatic and Unemphatic Spellings,” 
oo Philology, LII, 2 (November 1954), pp. 
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diately after the Great Fire which destroyed 
most of the printing establishments in Lon- 
don. Very little is actually known about 
Samuel Simmons’ business, but certainly for 
once in his career he must have had more 
business than he could handle. In fact he 
does not seem to have taken much advan- 
tage of the situation, perhaps because of 
physical limitations; Mr. Fletcher has 
pointed out that it is unlikely that Simmons 
had sufficient type to set the whole of 
Paradise Lost at one time. Still, circum- 
stances would seem to favor the view that 
the poem may have been rather hurriedly 
handled between the MS and the first 
edition. 

On the other hand, the spellings of the 
poem are so peculiar in themselves that 
there seems to have been good reason for 
some scholars to believe that they were 
intentionally so. Most spectacular of these 
are the so-named ‘ emphatic’ spellings; that 
is, particularly the group ending in -ee (hee, 
mee, wee, yee, etc.). Spellings of this variety 
appear infrequently throughout the first edi- 
tion, though there are only two in Book I, 
the only book of the poem for which there 
is an extant MS. There are, however, 29 
such spellings in the MS (hee: 34, 40, 51, 
78, 87, 93, 143, 214, 215, 283, 299, 379, 
401, 512, 567, 589, 651, 784; wee: 120, 
148, 153, 162, 187, 190, 244, 259, 264; mee: 
102; yee: 322),? and there are four more 
similar spellings, in which the word in 
question is a verb rather than a pronoun 
(bee: 150, 157, 159, 330). Though there will 
perhaps always be some question about a 
few incidents, it is a simple matter to scan 
the lines in order to decide whether or not 
the -ee spellings fall in metrically stressed 
positions. About half do and half do not, 
indicating that there is no evidence in the 
MS to cause one to believe that the appear- 
ance of -ee was supposed to mark a place 
where exceptional stress was intended. The 
theory that such spellings might indicate 
exceptional stress does not, of course, stem 
from Milton or his contemporaries; ideas 
of stress in the 17th century were quite 
rudimentary and remarks about it are 
usually confused. More recent scholars are 
responsible for suggesting the possibility, but 
their theory does have some basis. For 
example, considerably before Milton Stany- 


* Mr. Adams seems either to have missed one 
or ruled one out for reasons he does not explain. 
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hurst wrote, in his preface to his translation 
of the Aeneid, ‘“ Yf yt bee short, I wryte 
yt vsualy with a single E, as the, me; yf 
long with two, as thee, mee.” As ideas of 
length, adopted from classical prosody, were 
frequently confused with English stress, 
there is certainly a very real possibility that 
Milton may have been familiar with a 
theory similar to the one scholars have 
tried to discover operative in Paradise Lost 
with respect to these particular spellings. 
The evidence, however, does not support the 
contention, but this fact does not prove that 
Milton’s spellings were not meaningful, as 
Mr. Adams seems to believe. The evidence 
simply allows one of two conclusions: 
either Milton did not use -ee spellings to 
indicate stress, or the MS, which is not in 
his hand, does not accurately represent the 
spellings Milton intended. 

Mr. Adams calls “fantastic” a theory 
which envisions a “blind Milton [and, or] 
his amanuenses . . . adding and subtracting 
e’s,”* but in actual fact there is Milton’s 
own testimony that he was gravely con- 
cerned about such minor details even in his 
business correspondence. To Peter Heinbach 
he wrote, “I was, with no little vexation, 
obliged to dictate not the words, but, one 
by one, the letters of which they were com- 


Even more interesting is a circumstance 
which nearly everyone has noted but failed 
to find significant. That is, all 29 occur- 
rences of pronouns, and the verbal instances 
as well, which appear with -ee in MS, have 
carefully been changed in the first edition. 
Not a single instance has escaped the proof- 
reader, whoever he was. The two hee’s that 
do appear in Book I of the first edition 
(245, 257) did not occur in the MS. It seems 
very unlikely that a compositor would have 
corrected some 33 previous ‘ mistakes’ in 
the interests of standardization or modern- 
ization and then made two himself. Of 
course, anyone familiar with modern proof- 
reading knows that such things do happen; 
one corrects a word only to have the com- 
positor make his correction but supply a 
further mistake in an adjacent word, or 
perhaps elsewhere in the line. But the very 
fact that the MS instances of -ee spellings 


*G. Gregory Smith (ed.), —_—— Critical 
Essays (Oxford, » ie Vol. I, p. 


* Adams, p. 
5 John Mite The Prose Works (London: 


H. G. Bohn, no date), Vol. III, p. 522. 
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have all been removed from the first edition 
certainly proves that, in all likelihood, the 
text was very carefully proofread, for none 
of these corrections appear on the MS at 
all. And it would certainly seem that Milton 
or his representative, possibly Phillips, did 
pay careful attention to letters. 

It does not seem possible from the MS 
that still exists, without more direct evi- 
dence, to decide just what system Milton 
may have had in mind. Dr. Darbishire, 
for instance, retains only ten of the -ee 
spellings of personal pronouns that occur 
in the MS of Book I in her reformed edi- 
tion. It seems to me that there is a very 
real possibility, despite Mr. Adams’ argu- 
ment, that Milton did have some scheme in 
mind at one time. Perhaps he discovered 
that his scheme was not satisfactorily 
handled in the MS by the amanuenses and 
directed someone to remove all traces from 
the first edition. He may even be respon- 
sible for the -ee spellings that do occur in 
the first edition, having wished to try some 
different, perhaps simple, scheme there only 
to have it to prove abortive. There would 
appear to be more justification for the 
theories of Mr. Fletcher and Dr. Darbi- 
shire, no matter how much one may dis- 
agree with their conclusions, than Mr. 
Adams allows. Moreover, in other respects 
there is no question but that Milton was 
extremely careful about his spelling. I cite 
one example, the spelling sovran, which the 
O.E.D. lists as peculiarly Miltonic, though 
Milton may have been influenced by 
Italian. There seems no reason to use such 
a spelling except to indicate that the poet 
wished the word to be pronounced disylla- 
bically, perhaps to distinguish it from 
Spenserian trisyllabic pronunciations (sou- 
veraigne, etc.). In the light of these facts it 
seems unwarranted to deny that Milton was 
extremely careful about his spelling and in 
all likelihood saw to it that Paradise Lost 
was carefully proofread. 


RoBerT O. EVANS. 
University of Kentucky. 


JOHN SPENCER’S “ DISCOURSE ” 


All Coherence Gone is known to students 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
as an admirable account of the controversy 
over the “decay of nature”.’ Its author, 


1 Victor Harris. All Coherence Gone, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1949. 
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Victor Harris, cites John Spencer—along 
with Bacon, Wilkins and Henry Power—as 
one of the writers who most vigorously 
challenged the main presuppositions of the 
doctrine that human sin had blighted the 
non-human world. Thus, in the mid-seven- 
teenth century 

. open hostility [to the belief that nature 
is decayed] is now not uncommon, being 
clearly established by John Wilkins and 
reaching something of a climax in the 
writings of Henry Power and John 
Spencer in the 1660’s... 

In A Discourse concerning Prodigies 
Spencer denies that there is any decay of 
nature... 

If man did not think the whole world 
an expanded image of himself, he would 
be less likely to believe in signs, prodigies, 
and other myths and more inclined to 
accept the world for what it is.’ 

Victor Harris did not undertake a 
detailed analysis of Spencer’s views, and 
what he says of their overall tendency is 
undoubtedly true. Nevertheless, it may be 
worth-while to supplement and slightly to 
amend this summary of Spencer’s position; 
for it has not always been noticed how 
complex that position was, and how far his 
“modernism” requires to be qualified in 
the light of a detailed study of his writing. 

A Discourse concerning Prodigies* reveals 
Spencer as a transitional thinker of con- 
siderable interest. Although he denies that 
God’s wrath at sin is more evident in the 
world than his glory, denies that any pat- 
tern of gradual decay can be traced and 
that anomalous events can be construed as 
topical celestial messages, yet he is by no 
means completely emancipated from any of 
these notions, as All Coherence Gone sug- 
gests. “Accepting the world for what it is” 
certainly did not mean for Spencer renounc- 
ing all teleology, all vestiges of the micro- 
cosm view of man. He earnestly believed 
that genuine divine intimations occurred 
through unusual events, widely different 
though his interpretation of these was from 
that of his superstitious opponents. 

Compare, first, the various remarks 


* Ibid., pp. 150, 167. 

*John Spencer (1630-1693). A Discourse con- 
cerning Prodigies ; wherein the Vanity of Presages 
by them is reprehended, and their true and proper 
Ends asserted and vindicated. (Cambridge, 1663.) 
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Spencer makes about the effects of the Fall 
upon nature. 


(i) Arguing against the view that any 
imminent divine judgment must necessarily 
be heralded by “. . . eclipses and extra- 
ordinary changes” (these being due to 
nature’s fallen “state of vanity”), Spencer 
does not attack the belief that the whole of 
nature is in fact in a fallen condition. 


As for that vanity now upon the creation, 
it is solely passive therein, and subject 
to it;* 


(ii) Eclipses, earthquakes and the like may 
be taken, not indeed as signs of immediately 
approaching catastrophes, but as 


. . . types, Essays, Assurances of that 

Greater and more universal alteration . . . 

at the consummation of the world.’ 
They are “maps and imitations”, “ pre- 
faces” of the Last Things, for the world 
“carries its own fate about it”.* Spencer, 
that is, agrees with George Hakewill (the 
arch-opponent of decay-theories (that the 
destruction of the world will be a sudden 
conflagration, not the terminus of a steady 
decline: but he emphasises (as Hakewill does 
not) that this dissolution is anticipated in 
part at least in the present restless in- 
stability of nature, and does not await a 
wholly supernatural intervention.’ 

(iii) Spencer is far from positing a neutral, 
autonomous nature, in the description of 
which moral and religious language is 
improper. In fact, it is not only God who 
interferes with nature’s autonomy: 


We understand not fully how far the 
power and dominion of the Prince of the 
powers of the Ayr extends, and how far 
he is able to ape a Miracle, by those won- 
derfull impressions, he can make upon 
natural bodies. 


Spencer is not claiming here that the 
result of human sin has spread to the non- 
human world, but he is plainly still ready 
to believe that a cosmic agent of evil may 
manipulate nature at large, in order to 
seduce mankind. In this belief there is 


*Ibid., pp. 25f. 

®Ibid., p. 43. 

* [bid., loc. cit. 

*See All Coherence Gone, pp. 80 ff; also my 
study of Hakewill in Journal of the History of 
Ideas, April 1955, and of Goodman in The Cam- 
bridge Journal, April 1954. 

® Discourse, p. 67. 
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surely a remnant of the “ microcosm ” doc- 
trine. 

(iv) Among the legitimate lessons to be 
learned from prodigies perhaps the follow- 
ing is the most surprising: 

. . . Many of these Errata (in the book 

of the Creature) lead us to an under- 

standing of the evil of sin which hath 
made the creatures thus subject to vanity 
and miscarriage. Theophrastus hath noted 
that in the matter whereof natural things 
consist, there is . . . much of it which is 
unwieldy, too stiffe and stubborn to be 
turned to the seal of Nature, to receive 
those signatures and impresses, which are 
best, and primarily intended to be stampt 
upon it. A defect which escapt not the 
notices of many contemplative Heathens, 
who could not resolve themselves of the 
proper cause thereof [Divine malediction 
layd upon the creatures for the sin of 
man]. 

In the light of this passage it cannot be 

claimed that Spencer entirely and consis- 

tently repudiated Cosmic Fall beliefs. 

Secondly; the extraordinary blend of 
“old” and “new” in Spencer’s thought, 
this warring of rival doctrines, can be 
brought out even more clearly by consider- 
ing briefly some of his dicta on the rela- 
tions between God and nature, as they 
appear in his discussion of nature’s irregu- 
larities. Spencer here swings between the 
view that nature is self-contained, able to 
maintain itself in being without divine aid, 
and the belief that the activity of God is 
constantly required to ensure its orderliness 
and “ efficiency ”. 

(i) He speaks of the “ faithfulness of 
Nature to its Original laws of motion”. 

God never saw it necessary . . . to correct 

and amend any thing in this great Volume 

of the Creation, .. .” 
The harmony of creation is wholly pre- 
established; for God comprehended 
. . at once the several motions and 
mutual aspects of secondary Agents, from 
the beginning of time to the end thereof.” 

But (ii) we are also permitted to say 
that 

. .. the nature of every thing is but the 

present will of its maker .. .” 

* Ibid., p. 44. 

2 Ibid., Preface, Sig. A2. 
4 Ibid., loc. cit. 
% Ibid., p. 45, quoting Augustine. 
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And (iii) Spencer provides us _ with 
numerous unsystematised intermediary posi- 
tions once again, expressed for the most part 
not in the rigorous language of philosophy, 
but simply through a picturesque image, 
simile or metaphor. 

. . . A wise intermixture of some irregu- 

larities puts men upon reflection, and 

gives them to understand that Natures 

ill shap’d letters at one time, are an 

assurance that she could not write so 

fairly and evenly as generally, had she 

not some Great Master to guide her 

as 
Here the irregularities and anomalies, with 
which Spencer’s book is principally con- 
cerned, are not topical divine communica- 
tions, nor are they embellishments upon 
nature’s normal course. They are seen as 
occasional demonstrations that the “ nor- 
mal course” itself depends upon God's 
maintenance. Look at what happens, they 
say, when the great master takes his hand 
off the controls. In other words, the regu- 
larity of everyday phenomena is really due 
to the activity of nature plus God; the 
author of the anomalous is nature alone. 
Wonderment is focussed not on the excep- 
tional, “ ominous ” events, but upon the far 
more remarkable regular status quo. The 
normal, orderly course of nature 


is a more just object of wonder, then to 
see the natural Archeus sometimes to play 
the bungler . . .™ 


But Spencer sets alongside this a different 
picture, in which nature is not viewed as 
the scene of incessant divine activity, but as 
the even canto fermo upon which God now 
and then executes a supernatural counter- 
point. If it were not, says Spencer, that 
““ new springs break forth sometimes ” from 
the normally barren deserts and wilder- 
nesses, we should not realise or exult in 
God’s power as we ought.” Nature’s regular 
course is enlivened by feats of divine vir- 
tuosity. 

Here, in contrast, Spencer finds the ir- 
regularities wonderful. The need for these 
exhibitions of Providence is linked by him 
with the fact of the Fall: 

Since we lost the favour of God we are 

greatly propense to loose the sense of 

13 [bid., p. 42. 


 Tbid., p. 10. 
8 [bid., p. 42. 
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Him: for if he observe a constant method 
in the works of Creation, the God of 
nature shall be lost and forgotten in the 
power of Nature:” 


Lastly, from quite a different viewpoint, 
Spencer sees irregularities such as “ Eclipses, 
Earth-quakes, Meteors &c.” as yielding new 
knowledge of nature itself—and not as 
involving suspension of its activities. They 
may be likened to crucial laboratory experi- 
ments, which subject nature to unusual 
“ constraints” and compel it to answer our 
questions. 

. .. like tortur’d men she then discovers 

her secrets, either when vex’d by Art in 

lesser bodies, or disturb’d by accident in 
greater...” 
This is the high-water mark of Spencer’s 
fluctuating, uncertain devotion to the experi- 
mental sciences and the frame of mind asso- 
ciated with them. Taken as a whole, the 
Discourse simultaneously reprehends “ the 
Vanity of Presages” and proclaims with 
equal confidence that prodigies have, in 
God’s intention, “true and proper Ends” 
to be “ vindicated”. A sober interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of events was yet pos- 
sible, and indeed required of us by God. 
To undertake it was not to make these 
events “conspire to inrich us with Instruc- 
tions they never meant us”.” That most 
notable prodigy, the comet, was not the 
announcer of particular perils; nonetheless, 
God most certainly spoke by means of it, 
. intending these wonderfull appear- 
ances in heaven not so much the moni- 
tours of his anger, as of his glory.” 


King’s College, RONALD W. HEPBURN. 
Old Aberdeen. 


6 Ibid., loc. cit. 

* Ibid., p. 44. For a Baconian use of “ vex” in 
this sense, see The Philosophical Works of Francis 
Bacon (edited by J. M. Robertson, with notes by 
— Spedding: London and New York, 1905), 
p. 838. 


8 Discourse, Title Page. 
*® Robert Boyle. Occasional Reflections (London, 
1669), p. 20. 


_ ™ Discourse, p. 17, italics mine. (All other italics 
In quotations are in the original.) 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY POLITICAL 
CONTROVERSY AND LINGUISTICS 


OMMENTING on the North Briton— 
Briton controversy of the ministerial 
paper wars of 1761 through 1763, Arnold 
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Whitridge, in his study of Smollett, 
observes : 

The bickering over the use of supposedly 

Scotch words would be almost too puerile 

to mention but for its continual recur- 

rence. Smollett was peculiarly sensitive 

to any suggestion of provincialism. When- 

ever a word he had used was criticized, 

he defended it vehemently. ... 
Smollett’s sensitivity is exactly as Mr. Whit- 
ridge observed, but there was more than 
puerility connected with the linguistic con- 
troversy that accompanied the political 
battle between the hirelings of Lord Bute, 
Scottish prime minister to King George III, 
and the Whig Opposition of that devil John 
Wilkes. 

The issue itself went deeper than mere 
“ provincialisms.” Bute’s charges were con- 
tinually compelled to defend their patriot- 
ism, as the names of the two leading 
periodicals indicate. Wilkes was quick to 
counter Smollett’s claim with the title of 
The Briton by ironically naming his attack 
on the outlander Scots with an appellation 
that was little more than a four-letter word 
in eighteenth century England, The North 
Briton. At the same time, the editor of The 
Auditor, companion to Smollett’s Briton in 
the defence of the Bute regime, was little 
Arthur Murphy, an Irishman, whom the 
English held to have as little claim to their 
country as the Scots. 

The Scots, however, were particularly 
vulnerable. The North Briton for January 
15, 1763, is devoted entirely to an argument 
making synonymous the terms Scot, Tory, 
and Jacobite. To be a Scot and a Tory was 
to be a traitor. 

Smollett, who was on the defensive as 
early as 1751 when he insisted on pure Eng- 
lish in an article for the Monthly Review; 
Smollett, who chastized his fellow Scots for 
their use of dialect terms all through his 
period as editor of the Critical Review 
(although erring occasionally himself and 
being taken up for it), blunders, through 
what must certainly be a Freudian slip, 
when he uses the softest terms in The Briton 
to describe the Jacobite uprising of 1745. 
His erstwhile friend, John Wilkes, quick to 
sense his advantage, calls him up sharply in 
the next issue of The North Briton: 

In his last number but one, speaking of 

the late rebellion, he says, the insurgents 
had defeated a body of regular forces. 
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How tenderly a true Scotsman speaks of 
rebellion! Is he afraid of wounding a 
father, uncle, or brother? An Englishman 
would have wrote, the rebels had defeated 
a body of the king’s forces; but rebels 
are only insurgents in Scotland, and the 
king’s troops are only regular forces! The 
other phrase had acknowledged a right 
in our sovereign, not quite so willingly 
own’'d by all his subjects in the north of 
this island. 

Nor was Wilkes through with his attack. 
When he gathered the papers of all sides 
in a publication called Political Controversy, 
he noted ironically: 

This is a masterly but very severe obser- 

vation, and it will be worth the Briton’s 

best attention to avoid so soft a puerility, 
not to say blameable partiality of expres- 
sion in succeeding numbers. 

Only a short time after this The North 
Briton had what it thought to be another 
occasion to take the Scot defenders to task; 
it pounced upon the use of the word glori- 
fication and demanded to know what lan- 
guage it was a part of. Obviously the 
implication was that even the English lan- 
guage was alien to the ministry and its 
scriveners. 

However, this time The Briton was able 
to fight back. Smollett used an epistolary 
device to respond to the attack. Glorifica- 
tion “is an English word,” he has his corre- 
spondent say, “to be found in all the 
common dictionaries, and to be met with 
more than once in scripture: his [the North 
Briton’s] criticism therefore, is a little un- 
fortunate, and the more extraordinary, as 
the author of it is said to be a clergyman, 
who ought to be better acquainted with his 
bible, than to fall into such a palpable 
blunder.” This was actually a double slap 
at Smollett’s adversaries. The clergyman, of 
course, was Charles Churchill, the poet of 
Rosciad fame; but the lack of knowledge 
of the Bible referred as well to Wilkes, 
whose notorious Hell-Fire Club blasphemed 
even to the extent of performing the Black 
Mass, presumably in parody of Roman 
Catholic practices, but certainly with general 
religious disdain. 

Furthermore, The Briton found ammuni- 
tion for an attack of its own from the same 
issue of The North Briton. The word 


vouchsafement used as a substantive was 
challenged by Smollett, who termed it, “. . . 
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a word which I don’t remember to have 
seen in any dictionary or writer of repu- 
tation.” 

In its next issue, The North Briton 
answered both points. The writer denied 
having said that glorification was not 
English, and then, more to the point, noted 
that he had ridiculed the word “as a cant 
word of the illiberal and illiterate Scottish 
presbyterians.”” Thus, not only the state but 
the religious allegiance of The Briton was 
being arraigned. About finding the word in 
Scripture, The North Briton says he can- 
not, and asks his antagonist to “ name one 
text where it may be found.” This latter 
challenge was ignored and neither party 
referred to the matter again. 

On the second point, The North Briton 
was even sharper. For vouchsafement used 
as a substantive, he recommends his oppo- 
nent to a quotation from Bayle in Johnson's 
English dictionary. Mention of Johnson 
provided The North Briton with an oppor- 
tunity to strike at his two Tory opponents 
at once. Smollett and his colleagues had 
been accused of being pensioners, and John- 
son himself, despite his famous definition 
of the word, had recently accepted a pen- 
sion. The North Briton ties up his argument 
by saying, “I hope Johnson is a writer of 
reputation, because as a writer he has just 
got a pension of 300£ per ann.” 

Evidently the use of Johnson in this con- 
nection was inspiration for most of the next 
number of The North Briton. With regard 
to Johnson’s pension, the Great Cham is 
made the object of a long attack. His own 
statements and definitions, derived from 
London and his Dictionary, are employed 
to brand him an enemy of the state. 

As the attack on Johnson indicates, the 
connection between linguistics and political 
controversy in the period extends beyond 
the haggling over genuine and supposed 
Scotticisms in the writings of the political 
hacks. The eighteenth century was ex- 
tremely language-conscious. Attempts at 
founding academies to standardize the lan- 
guage had failed, and Johnson’s Dictionary 
and the work of the grammarians had not 
formalized English in a way that was satis- 
factory to neo-classical dictates. The result 
was a general language-sensitivity, and the 
political controversy reflects this awareness. 

Murphy’s Auditor for August 26, 1762, 
displays a consciousness and appreciation of 
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linguistic changes. Nowhere does connota- 
tion more clearly affect the use of words 
than in the field of politics. This issue of 
Murphy’s Auditor begins by explaining 
ironically that: 
The advocates of despairing faction have 
at length advanced a true proposition, 
namely, That nothing conduces so much 
to the attainment of real knowledge as 
strict definitions of the terms in use. The 
fluctuation of living languages will for 
ever render exact precision a very diffi- 
cult matter, and the causes of that fluc- 
tuation are so various, that it is impossible 
to enumerate them within the limits of 
this paper. One thing however that occa- 
sions much confusion in the use and 
application of words is party-rage, which 
is for ever introducing new modes of 
phraseology, even as fast as the views 
and interest of faction shift and alter. 


Because of the jargon which was brought 
into vogue by all these partisans in the 
state, The Auditor, in mock kindness, pro- 
vides a Political Dictionary for the admirers 
of its rivals, The Monitor and North Briton. 
Actually, the device is borrowed from 
Swift’s Examiner, a work that was plun- 
dered by both sides in this mid-century 
paper warfare. 

Adeptly, The Auditor chooses those terms 
most frequently employed by its opponents, 
and turns them around so that they strike 
back at the anti-ministerial writers. 

Liberty of the Press is defined as being 
no more than a protection against boldness 
of libellers. Actually, The Auditor insists 
that for its adversaries, “. . . it should be 
called the licentiousness of the press, or a 
free power to deal about scandal and 
defamation on all ranks of men.” 

Again the word pension receives con- 
siderable attention. When it is granted to 
a man like Pitt, The Auditor states, it is 
called “ an annuity, and he is an annuitant. 
... “Tf, when the Demogogue,” The 
Auditor's description for Pitt, “does not 
Guide [which was the common term for 
Pitt’s administration in The North Briton 
and The Monitor], it is granted to a man, 
whose talents, whose morals, and whose 
literary labours do honour to himself, his 
country, and the age he lives in, it is a just 
cause of grumbling and discontent... . If 
the said Demogogue is in place, a foreign 
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courtezan may dance hisself into a pension, 
and it may be given to a pimp, a ruined 
gamester, or any body of equal merit, with- 
out complaint.” 

Words like favourite and faction, which 
are included in the Auditor's Political Dic- 
tionary, come in for separate and frequent 
treatment in the pages of all the political 
journals involved. The North Briton of 
July 24, 1762, devotes almost an entire issue 
to the meaning of favourite, and examines 
its usage by all the political controversialists. 

Here The North Briton partakes of a 
common device of these periodical writers : 
the use of historical analogy. He had been 
be-rated by The Briton for applying it to 
Roger Mortimer in the reign of Edward III, 
and with pretended courtesy, he now asks 
The Briton to explain his own language in 
that criticism. However, he does not yield 
for a moment his right to use the term or 
his privilege to make the analogy. It was 
too good a thing; for one of the chief 
charges against Lord Bute, of course, was 
that he maintained his political position as 
a result of his being a favourite with the 
Queen Mother, a situation identical with 
that in the reign of Edward III. So that 
there may be little doubt about the use of 
the term, in a paper that is heavy with 
irony, The North Briton sums up his dis- 
cussion by noting that the word favourite, 
at the present time, was a name always 
attended with odium, and often times with 
danger... .” 

Faction is clearly related to the terms 
Whig and Tory and the references to these 
are too numerous to recount. They are, 
however, an indication of the role that lin- 
guistics played in the political controversy 
of the eighteenth century. Words, whether 
they were Scotticisms or party-words, were 
more than a matter for quibbling; the 
semantic involvements had their roots in 
party differences, political alliance, and 
even national allegiance. 


ROBERT DONALD SPECTOR. 
Long Island University. 


SMOLLETT, DR. JOHN HILL, AND THE 
FAILURE OF “PEREGRINE PICKLE” 
(NE of the puzzling features of Smollett’s 

career is the comparative failure of Pere- 
grine Pickle in the fifties. In this regard cer- 
tain comments of the notorious John Hill 
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are worth examining. Hill is a curious and 
unattractive figure—vain, impudent, facile, 
unprincipled, though not without some real 
abilities. In 1751 he was at the height of his 
success as the /nspector, contributing under 
that name a daily essay to the London 
Advertizer and Literary Gazette. The essays 
ran from March 1751 to June 1753. A small 
selection was published in 1751, dedicated 
to the Earl of Orrery with whom Hill was 
on friendly terms, and a much larger selec- 
tion appeared in two volumes in 1753. Not 
all the references to Smollett in the news- 
paper were reprinted in these volumes. The 
essays have little intrinsic merit and the 
sale of the bound volumes was apparently 
inconsiderable,* but Hill’s papers attracted 
much attention on their daily appearance 
and brought him notoriety and money. 
The rivalry between Hill and Smollett 
apparently began over Lady Vane’s 
memoirs. The facts have been stated else- 
where and need be reviewed here only 
briefly. Newspaper advertisements of Pere- 
grine Pickle in January 1751 stated that the 
novel would contain the “ Memoirs of a 
Lady of Quality.” However, some weeks 
before the appearance of Smollett’s work 
there was published (Feb. 8) The History 
of a Woman of Quality: or the Adventures 
of Lady Frail. Here, thinly disguised as a 
novel, was Hill’s account of Lady Vane’s 
amours. Peregrine Pickle was published 
about February 25; Hill was close on the 
trail with A Parallel between the Adventures 
of Lady Frail and the Memoirs of a Lady 
of Quality in Peregrine Pickle, which ended 
with a long defence of Lord Vane and an 


1The Bodleian copy of Volume Two of the 
Inspector, 1753, has the following manuscript note 
by Bishop Percy, dated 1772: “Dr. Johnson 
(Authr. of the Rambler etc) told me that once at 
a Meeting of all the Booksellers, who were pro- 
prietors of his Dictiony. the Discourse turnd. upon 
Dr Hill’s Inspector: and they all compared Notes 
as to ye Sale of the 12mo Editn. of that Paper; 
when they found that not one of them could recol- 
lect his having ever sold a single Copy, tho’ among 
the Booksellers then present the whole Impression 
had chiefly been divided: Dr. Johnson was present 
at this Inquiry & told it me not long after.” 

There is an additional note on the next page: 
“N.B. After all, the Anecdote in the preceding 
Page was perhaps only a piece of Flattery in the 
Booksellers to the Author of the Rambler: For 
altho’ the Inspector was extremely inferior to the 
Other, & not much inquired after, on it’s Repub- 
lication; yet it is not wholly devoid of Merit, & 
in its diurnal appearance had a much more exten- 
sive Sale.” 
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outspoken attack on Lady Vane. Not con- 
tent with these publications Hill commented 
on the subject in several of his Inspector 
essays in the London Advertizer in March 
and April. The essay of March 15, Jnspec- 
tor No. 8, is a characteristic piece of lying 
and equivocation, apparently chiefly in- 
tended to encourage the sale of the Parallel. 
There is no open expression of hostility to 
Smollett, though Hill remarks that 


the Advertisements that preceded the 
Publication of it (the Parallel), gave the 
World no other Idea than that of a Quar- 
rel between the two Authors, and they 
expected to see the Character of one of 
them, very heartily attacked by the other 
in this Piece. 


The attack was not long delayed. On 
April 19 the Inspector took the form of an 
unsigned letter in which the correspondent 
communicated an allegorical vision. Various 
authors appear before a Tribunal whose 
decision is announced by the Crier, Fame. 
Among others come “three smart Ladies” 
who have written apologies for their lives 
(Laetitia Pilkington, Con. Philips, and Lady 
Vane). They are rebuked, but instead of 
displaying any shame, go away laughing. 
The next to appear was 

a grave Gentleman, who, with great Con- 

fidence of his Abilities, told the Court 

his Name was Smallhead, and that he 
came for the Answer of the Court con- 
cerning the Novel he left there last 

Month; upon which Genius told him, 

that, until he understood more of Human 

Nature, and could distinguish better be- 

tween Satyr and Scurrility, he could not 

have the Leave of the Court to print 
again. Upon this four Volumes were 
added to the Baker’s Basket, to the no 
small Mortification of Mr. Smallhead; 
who, turning on his Heel, threatened 

Vengeance on the Court. Here Fame plac- 

ing her Trumpet to that Part which 

expresses Infamy, with harsh jarring 

Discords played him out of Court. Here 

a very formidable Figure in a Highland 

Dress, with Durk and Pistol by his Side, 

who called himself Mr. Macduff, bag’d 

Lave to acquent the Coort, that Mester 

Smallhead was not a Scotsman, notwith- 

standing he was thought so; nor did he 

ken of what Country he was. 


At the end of the month there was a 
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fiercer and more interesting attack which 
seems to have escaped the notice of Smol- 
Jett scholars. Inspector No. 36, April 30, 
again took the form of a letter from a cor- 
respondent. The Inspector remarks that he 
is glad to have assistance in the disagree- 
able task of exposing faults, 


as has been done in regard to one very 
popular Subject, by the Gentleman who 
has favoured me with the following 
Letter.... 

Sir, 

It has been Matter of great Wonder to 
me, that, among all the Daily, Weekly, 
Monthly, and Occasional Writers, there 
is not one, except your Correspondent of 
the 14th Inst. who has cared to give his 
Opinion of a certain late Novel-Writer: 
To what Motive can their Silence be 
attributed! are his Writings too dan- 
gerous to be criticised, or too contemp- 
tible to be taken notice of? The Success, 
or rather the Sale, of his first Perform- 
ance, encouraged this Genius to give a 
greater Loose to his Ill-nature in his last; 
but, as fond as we are of Scandal and 
Detraction, unless they are made palat- 
able with Wit and Humour, they will 
never go down with us. The different 
Success of the two Performances of this 
Gentleman gave Birth to the following 
Epigram: 

To a certain NOVEL-MONGER. 
That with you, Thommy S——t, Dame 
Fortune is fickle, 

All see, without Grief, in the Fate of 

poor PICKLE. 

What she does in a Frolick, she makes 

not a Rule; 

And, to cheat him the more, she oft 

favours a Fool. 

Of her Blindness to you we no longer 

complain, 

What she scatter'd at RANDOM, she 

takes back again. 





Your Correspondent, in his entertain- 
ing Essay, has, I think, very properly 
given the Name of Smallhead to this 
Author; he who so indiscriminately and 
inveterately attacks all that have Taste 
and Honesty enough to dislike his Pro- 
ductions, may justly enough be said to 
have a small Head, and a narrow 
Heart. 
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To Doctor SMALLHEAD. 
Keen, wholesome Satire all endure, 
Invective argues Want of Skill; 
That, like the Surgeon, cuts to cure, 
This, like the DOCTOR, writes to kill. 
I am your’s, good Mr. INSPECTOR. 
PETER POINT. 


Hill later boasted that he wrote nearly all 
the letters that appeared in his paper; we 
may assume his responsibility for these two. 
They are of interest for several reasons. 
We know from other sources that Peregrine 
Pickle did not have the success of Smollett’s 
first novel, but it has often been assumed 
that though there was no call for a second 
edition until 1758 there was a large imme- 
diate sale because of the interest in Lady 
Vane’s Memoirs. Yet we have seen that two 
months after its publication Hill can write 
sneeringly of its failure. This is one of the 
few occasions on which Hill’s evidence may 
be taken as reliable. What he has to say 
about the cause of failure is more open to 
question. Probably the booksellers failed to 
push the novel because Smollett had re- 
tained the copyright himself.* Yet Smollett 
was to acknowledge in 1758, when he 
revised the novel, 

that in one or two instances, he gave way 

too much to the suggestions of personal 

resentment, and represented characters as 
they appeared to him at that time, 
through the exaggerating medium of pre- 
judice. 
It is ironic that Hill should charge any one 
with defamatory writing,’ but he was doubt- 
less expressing current opinion. 

The unsavoury character of Hill’s own 
fiction is well brought out in the following 
letter of Dr. Thomas Birch, to his patron 
Philip Yorke (July 20, 1751): 

The inexhaustible Dr. Hill has produc’d 

another Novel under the title of The 

Adventures of Mr. George Edwards a 

Creole. . . . In the preface he declares 

with as much Solemnity as in his Inspec- 

tors he maintains the Sincerity of his 

Zeal for Xianity, that he means no parti- 


2 See on this point Lewis Knapp, Tobias Smollett, 
1939, pp. 118-9. 

In . MS. 155 (British Museum) there is a 
letter from John Roberts, Jan. 26, 1753, commu- 
nicating Mr. Pelham’s refusal of the dedication of 
the Inspector, “‘ there being Personalities in some 
of those Papers, which it would not become him 
to countenance.” 
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cular Person by any one of his Characters, 
nér knows any person, to whom they can 
with Justice be appropriated. And yet you 
can scarce open the Book, but you will 
find every page full of personal Scandal. 
Miss Ashe and Lady Caroline Petersham 
have a considerable Share in the History, 
& Mr. Folkes, against whom his Revenge 
is immortal, has a much greater; tho’ 
Miss Folkes, who had been represented 
in no very advantageous Light in the 
Adventures of Mr. Loveill is here intro- 
duc’d under most amiable characters of 
Person and Mind. Dr. Mortimer appears 
under the title of Dr. Single Dose, as 
pretending to cure all Diseases by a single 
Nostrum; & the Weekly Assembly at his 
House is describ’d as consisting of Mr. 
Storm (Tempest) the founder of a new 
Religion, Mr. Farthing (Br. Willis) a 
Collector of a peculiar Species of English 
coins; Mr. Sage (Jos. Ames) the Author 
of a very egregious History of printing; 
a Scots peasant (Ferguson); a German 
Mechanic; the Doctor’s Taylor; an Ana- 
baptist Preacher (Mr. Giffard) & con- 
verted Jew, who sells Spectacles; two 
Roman Catholics, an Atheist, a blind 
Fidler, who fully expects to be restor’d 
to sight by the Doctor’s Noctrums, & the 
Master and Mistress of a pamphlet Shop 
at Charing Cross, with whom his works 
intire are always to be met with. There 
are two whole Chapters to abuse the 
meetings of the Royal Society, in which, 
amongst other gross Misrepresentations 
he gives a very unfair Account of Lady 
Fetherstone’s Letter about the Discoveries 
at Portici. The Author does particular 
Honour to a Woman of the Town, call’d 
the Diamond, who now lives with him, 
& appears every Day with him in his 
Chariot & at Ranelagh, & describes her 
as a most enchanting Courtesan, under 
the title of Miss Sparkle, the first Jewel 
in the Creation. 


(Br. Mus., Add. MS. 35398) 


Birch was of course particularly interested 
in Hill because of the latter’s long stand- 
ing feud with the Royal Society. Seen in 
this context the personalities of Smollett’s 
novels, if no more excusable, appear at least 
less exceptional. 


WILLIAM SCOTT. 
University of Melbourne. 
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SELF-QUOTATION IN JOHNSON’S 
“ DICTIONARY ” 


the list of Johnson’s quotations from 
his own writings in the Dictionary,’ two 
more may be added, in one of which John- 
son acknowledged his authorship of a poem 
which was not attributed to him until 1770 
—and which he did not explicitly acknow- 
ledge elsewhere—and in the other of which 
he drew on one of his earliest published 
works. 

In the third edition of the Dictionary, 
1765, the word strife in its second meaning 
(“ Opposition of nature or appearance; con- 
trariety; contrast”’) is illustrated by a pas- 
sage from Timon of Athens (‘Artificial 
strife/ Lives in those touches, livelier than 
life,” 1.1.37-38) and by the following 
curiosity : 

How passions well accorded strife 
Makes all the harmony of life. 
B. Johnson. 

The writings of “B. Johnson” are fre- 
quently quoted in the Dictionary, but this 
couplet is not from Jonson. It is from 
Samuel Johnson’s own poem “ To Miss —— 
On her playing upon the Harpsichord in a 
Room hung with some Flower-Pieces of her 
own Painting” (11.31-32; Smith-McAdam, 
p. 121). The illustration had been correctly 
attributed to “ Johnson” in the first edition 
of the Dictionary; the assignment to “B. 
Johnson” in the third edition is not hard 
to explain. W. K. and Margaret H. Wimsatt 
have noted only one other use of the attri- 
bution “Johnson” to refer to Johnson’s 
own work, for a quotation from the Vanity 
of Human Wishes under unconquered; 
though references to Jonson’s writings in 
this form are equally rare (they find it used 
in the first edition only for a quotation 
from the Prologue to A Tale of a Tub under 
cit), probably the compositor or press cor- 
rector was guided by the rather frequent 
occurrence of the form “ B. Johnson.” 

The poem “To Miss ” had been 
published in Dodsley’s Museum for 22 
November 1746; it was included, again as 
an anonymous work, in Anna Williams’ 
Miscellanies in 1766; it was first attributed 
to Johnson in Pearch’s Collection, 1770. 
Johnson included a couplet from the poem 





1 The fullest list is given in W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., 
and Margaret H. Wimsatt, “ Self-Quotations and 
Anonymous Quotations in Johnson’s Dictionary,” 
ELH, 15 (1948), 60-68. 
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in the Dictionary under modulate, but 
there assigned it to “Anon.” Doubtless the 
inclusion of the poem in Miss Williams’ 
Miscellanies constitutes a tacit acknowledg- 
ment by Johnson that the poem was his, 
since he saw the volume through the press 
and procured the poems to supplement his 
friend’s meager store; but the Dictionary 
entry under strife seems to be the earliest 
—and the only explicit Johnsonian—attri- 
bution of authorship.’ 

Under consoler Johnson drew on one of 
his earliest publications, and one to which, 
so far as I know, he did not elsewhere refer 
in his published works. His only example 
for consoler is the following: 

“Pride once more appears upon the stage, as 
the great consoler of the miseries of man. 
Commentary on Pope.” 
The quotation is retained in the fourth 
edition, 1773, where the reference is ex- 
panded to “Comment. on Pope's Ess. on 
Man,” making it easy to identify the 
source: Johnson’s translation of Crousaz’s 
Commentary on Mr. Pope’s Principles of 
Morality, or Essay on Man, printed by 
Cave for Dodd in 1739 and re-issued by 
Cave in 1742. The sentence occurs on p. 154 
(I have used the 1742 issue) in the course 
of Crousaz’s comment on the Essay, Book 
II, lines 271-72. It may be noted that the 
earliest occurrence of the word noted in 
the OED is in 1741, in Pamela. 


W. R. KEASsT. 
Cornell University. 


*It may have occurred to Johnson to include 
the couplet under this sense of strife because the 
preceding couplet of the poem ends with the 
synonym here illustrated: 

Mark, when the different notes agree 
In friendly contrariety. 

The quotation was deleted in the revised fourth 
edition, 1773, as were several others in which 
Johnson quoted himself. He did not find a quota- 
tion to replace it; instead, retaining the passage 
from Timon to illustrate the sense of “* opposition ; 
contrariety ; contrast,” he distinguished a new sense 
to cover the meaning in his poem, and gave an 
example in the definition itself: ‘4. Natural con- 
trariety; as, the strife of acid and alkaly.”’ 


GOLDSMITH AND THE “PRESENT 
STATE OF RUSSIA AND FRANCE” 


JX the appendix to his outstanding edition 

of New Essays by Oliver Goldsmith, 
Dr. R. S. Crane suggests as possibly by 
Goldsmith a letter with the running head 
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“Present State of Russia and France,” 
which appeared, signed “H.D.,” in the 
Royal Magazine for February, 1761. Dr. 
Crane bases this ascription on the follow- 
ing: “The signature ‘H.D.,’ which is 
appended to three out of the ‘four articles 
reprinted above [among the “ New Essays "] 
from this magazine . . ., recurs at the end 
of another short paper in the issue for 
February, 1761 (IV, 87-88). The subject— 
the present state of Russia and France— 
links the essay in a general way with The 
Political View of the Result of the Present 
War with America which Goldsmith was 
compiling about this time. The style . . . is 
fairly characteristic. .. .”” 

However, the external evidence is less 
significant than it would seem, for Dr. Seitz 
has shown how untrustworthy are signatures 
in eighteenth-century periodicals,” and the 
same scholar has discovered that the Poli- 
tical View is the sort of hack compilation ° 
of which almost nothing need be considered 
Goldsmith’s own thinking.’ As for the 
internal evidence, it seems to go against 
the ascription. The style, while smooth, is 
rather more full of images than is usual 
with ;Goldsmith, and the paper includes 
none of his characteristically recurrent turns 
of phrase. And, perhaps more important for 
determining authorship, the content tends 
to contradict Goldsmith’s political opinions. 
The writer describes France as currently an 
impoverished tyranny; but Goldsmith’s only 
analysis of the French political system, 
expressed just six months before, was the 
following: 


. the French . . . are imperceptibly 
vindicating themselves into freedom. 
When I consider that those parliaments 
(the members of which are all created by 
the court, the presidents of which can 
act only by immediate direction) presume 
even to mention privileges and freedom, 
who, till of late, received directions from 
the throne with implicit humility; when 
this is considered, I cannot help fancying 
that the genius of freedom has entered 
that kingdom in disguise. If they have 
but three weak monarchs more succes- 
sively on the throne, the mask will be 
?Ronald S. Crane, ed., New Essays by Oliver 
Goldsmith (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1927), pp. 138-139. 

*R. W. Seitz, ‘“ Goldsmith and the Literary 
Magazine,” R E S, V (1929), 426-427. 

3[bid., pp. 412-413. 
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laid aside, and the country will certainly 
once more be free.‘ 


The view that Russia was militarily insig- 
nificant conflicts even more with Gold- 
smith’s opinion. Peter the Great, the Royal 
Magazine’s essayist says, was successful for 
a time because of his superlative general- 
ship, 


But even that great man, when he was 
deserted by those allies, could not carry 
a single point in Germany; and, unable 
to maintain his troops out of his own 
dominions, he rushed into the arms of 
his detested enemy Charles XII of 
Sweden, and they conspired to set the 
Pretender upon the throne of Britain. 
This conspiracy, so desperate, and so 
improbable to succeed, is sufficient - to 
prove, that Russia of itself can do very 
little, either service or harm to that 
balance of power in Europe, which it will 
always be the interest of Great Britain 
to maintain.’ 


Compare with this the following passage 
in the Citizen of the World, Letter 
LXXXVII, which appeared in the Public 
Ledger only four months earlier, on October 
31, 1760: 


It was long the wish of Peter, their great 
monarch, to have a fort in some of the 
western parts of Europe: many of his 
schemes and treaties were directed to this 
end, but, happily for Europe, he failed 
in them all. A fort in the power of this 
people would be like the possession of a 
floodgate; and whenever ambition, in- 
terest, or necessity prompted, they might 
then be able to deluge the whole western 
world with a barbarous inundation. 
Believe me, my friend, I cannot suffi- 
ciently contemn the politicians of Europe, 
who thus make this powerful people 
arbitrators in their quarrel. The Russians 
are now at that period between refine- 
ment and barbarity, which seems most 
adapted to military achievement; and if 
once they happen to get footing in the 
western parts of Europe, it is not the 
feeble efforts of the sons of effeminacy 


* Citizen of the World, Letter LVI. in Works, 
ed. J. W. M. Gibbs (London: George Bell & Sons, 
1894; a rpt. of ist ed., 1885), III, 212-213. 

*The Royal Magazine, or Gentleman’s Monthly 
Companion, IV (February, 1761), 87. 


and dissension that can serve to remove 

them.* 

Since the external evidence is dis- 
credited, and since what there is of internal 
evidence is in the main negative, the ascrip- 
tion, wisely tentative in the first place, must 


be rejected. Morris GOLDEN. 
New York University. 


* Works, Ill, 326. 


JOHN GOUGH 
The Blind Philosopher 
1757-1825 


ii is perhaps a little surprising that not 

more is heard of the extraordinary life 
and genius of John Gough. This may be 
due to the fact that he is over-shadowed by 
the greatness of John Dalton, his intimate 
friend, and the pioneer of chemistry and 
the atomic theory. But Dalton owed much 
to Gough, and he gratefully acknowledged 
it. It has been said, that if there had not 
been a Marlowe, there would probably not 
have been a Shakespeare. Perhaps this 
could be said of Gough and Dalton. Their 
lives seem so interrelated that it is almost 
impossible to write about one without 
mentioning the other. Both came of a 
Quaker stock, and strange to relate, both 
suffered from defective vision. Gough was 
blind at the early age of three, Dalton was 
colour-blind, a much less serious handicap. 
Much of Dalton’s early education came 
from Gough, his senior by a few years. He 
helped him in mathematics, and in Latin, 
French and Greek. A letter of Dalton’s to 
Mr. Peter Crosthwaite of Keswick shows 
his opinion of Gough. He says: 


“John Gough is the son of a wealthy 
tradesman in this town; unfortunately he 
lost his sight by the small-pox when 
about two years old, since which he has 
been quite blind, and may now be about 
thirty. He is perhaps one of the most 
astonishing instances that ever appeared 
of what genius united with perseverance 
and every other subsidiary aid, can 
accomplish when deprived of what we 
usually reckon the most valuable sense. 
He is a perfect master of the Latin, 
Greek and French tongues, the former 
of which I knew nothing of six years 
ago when I first came here from my 
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native place near Cockermouth, but under 
his tuition have since acquired a good 
knowledge of them. He understands well 
all the different branches of mathematics, 
and it is wonderful what difficult and 
abstruse problems he will solve in his 
own head. There is no branch of natural 
philosophy but what he is well acquainted 
with; he knows by touch, taste and smell 
almost every plant within twenty miles of 
this place; he can reason with astonishing 
perspicuity on the construction of the 
eye, the nature of light and colours and 
of optic glasses; he is a good proficient 
in astronomy, etc., etc. He and I have 
been for a long time very intimate, as 
our pursuits are common, viz; mathe- 
matical and philosophical, we find it very 
agreeable frequently to communicate our 
sentiments to each other and to converse 
on these topics.” 


The intimate connection between these 
two men of genius makes it easier to see 
that Gough has been too much left in the 
background. A short account of his child- 
hood is necessary to understand the full 
development of the man. John Gough, 
known as the blind philosopher, was born 
at Kendal on 17th Jan. 1757. He was the 
eldest child of Nathan Gough, shearman- 
dyer, and his wife Susannah, both of the 
old Quaker stock of the North Country. 
His mother was the daughter of a well- 
to-do yeoman, who owned a valuable estate 
on the banks of Windermere. His father 
was the only child by a first marriage of 
Thomas Gough, skinner and glover of 
Wyersdale in Lancashire. Thus it is seen 
that John Gough came of a very respectable 
ancestry on both sides of the family. It is 
interesting to note that according to Black- 
wood’s Magazine, dated 1847, Thomas 
Gough was the son of James Gough, who 
was the son of William Goffe, a General 
in the Parliamentary Army, and among 
those who signed King Charles’ death 
warrant.” 

Before the age of three, as has been 
previously stated, John Gough had lost his 
eyesight. From henceforth he had to fashion 
a new life, and to gain knowledge mainly 
through the senses. He is a noble example 
of the triumph of the spirit over the flesh. 
Much can be achieved in spite of great 


*Henry Lonsdale: The Worthies of Cumberland, 
1874, Chapter III, pp. 53-54. 
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handicaps if there is the will and the 
courage. To be deprived of one faculty is 
often to be given another. This is seen in 
the lives of many eminent men. John Milton 
has said: “It is not, however, miserable to 
be blind: he only is miserable who cannot 
acquiesce in his blindness with fortitude.” 
Gough was certainly neither a miserable 
boy nor a miserable man, and he possessed 
fortitude and perseverance. 


Cornelius Nicholson says: 


“In the summer of 1761 before the 
completion of his fifth year, a circum- 
stance occurred which materially contri- 
buted to a more refined culture of his 
sense of hearing. He became acquainted 
with an old man and his son, who were 
both partial to music; the former playing 
upon the violin, and the latter practising 
the same instrument, and the German 
flute also. To their performances the blind 
youth frequently listened with raptures; 
and the old man as frequently extolled 
the delicacy and correctness of his ear. 
The son took a fancy to give him instruc- 
tions on the violin; but this musical 
education, though calculated to administer 
to his enjoyment, was destined to receive 
an early check. For his father, who was 
a member of the Society of Friends, from 
religious scruples, put a stop to his 
further progress, though at the same time, 
he had the good serse to perceive the 
value of some permanent employment.”* 


When six years of age he was sent to 
the Friends’ School at Kendal, where his 
Master was a Mr. Bewley, who was both 
a classical scholar and well-read in the 
natural sciences, and under his guidance 
Gough made rapid progress in these sub- 
jects. The study of plant and animal life 
was what appealed to him most. At the age 
of eight years he used to visit an aged 
couple, who had a few flowering plants 
standing at a window. “The powerful 
odour of one of these (a Moldavian balm) 
attracted his attention: groping his way to 
the specimen, he examined its stem, leaves, 
and the whorl in which the flowers were 
arranged; and as carefully also did he com- 
pare these different parts with the corre- 
sponding parts of another plant which stood 
beside the balm. And this comparison led 


? Blackwood’s Magazine: March 1847. The Cave 
of the Regicides. Vol. LXI, pp. 333-349. 
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him to conclude that as much pleasure and 
instruction might be expected from the 
vegetable kingdom as from the study of 
animals.”” 

When about thirteen years of age he 
made a study of John Wilson’s Synopsis 
of British Plants, and finding that Wilson 
referred the reader to the writings of two 
ancient botanists, Gerard and Parkinson, 
he obtained their works. After a while his 
favourite work became MHudson’s Flora 
Anglica. Then he _ studied Withering’s 
Arrangement of Plants and Smith’s Flora 
Britannica. He corresponded with Dr. 
Withering and so impressed him with the 
accuracy of his botanical knowledge, that 
he accepted his judgment without reserve. 
His method of examining plants is described 
by Cornelius Nicholson. He says: 


“‘ Systems of classification were but little 
valued, except so far as they aided him 
in recognising individual form. The plant 
to be examined was held by the root or 
base in one hand, while the fingers of the 
other travelled slowly upwards over the 
stems, branches and leaves until they 
reached the flower. If the species had 
been already met with the procedure was 
sufficient for its recognition; if it proved 
to be a novelty, its class was first deter- 
mined by the insertion of the elongated 
tip of his tongue within the flower; thus 
he discovered the number and arrange- 
ment of the stamens and the pistils.’” 
In The Literary Remains of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge there is an_ interesting 
chapter entitled The Soul and its Organs 
of Sense in which appears the following: 
“T have been seduced into a dry discus- 
sion where I had intended only a few 
amusing facts, in proof, that the mind 
makes the sense far more than the senses 
make the mind. If I have life, and health 
and leisure, I purpose to compile from 
the works, memoirs and transactions of 


excluding such as are not intelligible 
without the symbols or terminology of 
science. These I would arrange under the 
different senses and powers: as the eye, 
the ear, the touch, and etc.” 


He goes on to say: 


“But when the organ is obliterated, or 
totally suspended, then the mind applies 
some other organ to double use.” 


Then he refers to John Gough as an 
example: 


“The every way amiable and estimable 
John Gough of Kendal, is not only an 
excellent mathematician, but an infallible 
botanist and zoologist. He has frequently 
at the first feel corrected the mistakes 
of the most experienced sportsman with 
regard to the birds or vermin which they 
had killed, when it chanced to be a 
variety or rare species so completely 
resembling the common one that it 
required great steadiness of observation 
to detect the difference, even after it had 
been pointed out. As to plants and flowers 
the rapidity of his touch appears fully 
equal to that of sight, and the accuracy 
greater. Good Heavens! it needs only 
to look at him! Why his face sees all 
over! It is all one eye! I almost envied 
him for the purity and excellence of his 
own nature, never broken in upon by 
those evil looks (or features which are 
looks become fixtures) with which low 
cunning, habitual cupidity, presumptious 
sciolism, and _ heart-hardening vanity 
coarsens the human face,—it is the mere 
stamp the undisturbed ectypon of his 
soul! Add to this that he is a Quaker, 
with all the best negatives, without any 
of the silly and factious positives, of that 
sect, which with all its bogs and hollows, 
is still the prime sun-shine spot of 
Christendom in the eye of the true 
philosopher.’”” 

Gough had learnt from an early age to 





the different philosophical societies in 
Europe, from magazines, and the rich 
store of medical and psychological pub- 
lications furnished by the English, French 
and German press, all the essays and 
cases that relate to the human faculties 
under unusual circumstances, (for patho- 
logy is the crucible of physiology), 
*The Annals of Kendal (1861), John Gough, 


pp. 358-9. 


* Ibid, p. 361. 


substitute touch in place of sight. What 
was dark in him was illumined by physical 
organs other than his eyes. His father took 
great pains to develop the faculty of touch 
and sound in his son, and on one occasion 
he gave him a worm to examine. He at 
once knew that it was a creature he at 
one time had seen in the garden. It was 

5 Samuel Taylor Coleridge: The Literary Remains 


of, edited by Henry Nelson Coleridge. Vol. I. pp. 
323-329. 
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explained to him that a great number of 
wild animals roamed upon the earth, and 
descriptions of these were given him. Then 
he was told that the animal kingdom was 
divided into quadrupeds, birds, fishes, ser- 
pents and insects. 

“He was permitted to handle the bears, 
monkeys and camels which travelled the 
streets. At a later period, he was intro- 
duced by the same cautious guardian into 
a travelling menagerie, and, on arrange- 
ment having been made with the keeper, 
he entered many of the cages, and 
examined all the harmless animals. Such 
were the simple rudiments of zoology 
imparted to Mr. Gough in his early 
youth by his father.” 

His studies were not confined to the 
scientific world, he loved the poets and had 
read the ancient classical authors and the 
English poets from Shakespeare to Gold- 
smith. He was a friend of William Words- 
worth and of his sister Dorothy, and he is 
mentioned in some of her letters. The 
following is from Dorothy Wordsworth to 
Sara Hutchinson: 

Kendal. Saturday, 10th August 1813. 

“I expect—every moment—to be called 

to dinner, and after dinner we are going 

to call at John Gough’s.”” 
Another is from Dorothy Wordsworth to 
Catherine Clarkson: 


September (ist week) 1813. 
“John Gough takes boys to prepare in 
mathematics for the University, and it 
has struck Sara and me as a likely plan 
for you to adopt, to place Tom under 
his care for a while, and then there could 
be no possible objection to your coming 
into the North for a while—and in our 
house you might have every accommo- 


dation.” H. Rossirer SMITH. 
(To be continued) 


*The Annals of Kendal. p. 358. 

TE. de Selincourt: The Letters of William and 
Dorothy Wordsworth (1811-1820), p. 565. 

8 Ibid. pp. 571, 582. 


YOUNG AND THE “MEDITATIONS 
POETIQUES ” 

WHILE waiting impatiently, Lamartine 

wrote to a friend in 1810, who had 


promised him material for a poem, “Je 
attends, et en attendant je traduis de 
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l'anglais quelques Nuits d’Young. . . .™ 
This reference to the Night Thoughts, a 
work widely read not only in eighteenth 
century France but in the early part of the 
nineteenth as well, foreshadowed an influ- 
ence on the French poet that was to last 
until his death. 

The Méditations poétiques of 1820, 
which first established the name of Lamar- 
tine in French letters, already showed the 
effect of Young’s exhortations to follow the 
path outlined by Christian faith and to 
reject deism. Lamartine, in his early years 
a staunch exponent of Christianity, was 
responsive to such reasoning. Hence, the 
Night Thoughts often find an echo in the 
poetic themes of the Méditations. 

In one poem, Le Désespoir, the poet 
denounces God for His indifference to 
human suffering: 

Levez donc vos regards vers les celestes plaines, 

Cherchez Dieu dans son cuvre, invoquez dans 

vos peines 

Ce grand consolateur, 

Malheureux! sa bonté de son ceuvre est absente, 

Vous cherchez votre appui? L’univers vous 

présente 

Votre persécuteur.” 

The foregoing paraphrases a passage in 
the Letourneur translation in which Young 
depicts man in the act of reproaching his 
Maker: “ J’aimais 4 contempler un créateur 
généreux: ... je voulais découvrir quelques- 
uns des traits augustes de mon bienfaiteur 
. . + qu’ai-je vu? Un tyran farouche. .. .” 

Conforming to the spirit of faith pre- 
scribed in the Night Thoughts, Lamartine 
in a subsequent poem, La Providence a 
l'homme, relates how God rebuked him 
severely for his infidelity: 

En quel éclatant caractére 

Ce grand nom s’offrit 4 tes yeux! 

Tu vis ma bonté sur la terre, 

Tu lus ma grandeur dans les cieux!* 

Similarly, Young portrays God as He 
remonstrates mankind: 


Des Miracles? Homme aveugle, le plus 
grand de tous est sous tes yeux. Le cours 


1 Correspondance de Lamartine (Paris: Hachette, 
1881), I, 133. 
3 zo Poétiques (Paris: Hachette, 1891), 


* Les Nuits d’Young, trans. Le Tourneur (Paris: 
1769), I, 215. 

Pierre Le Tourneur (1736-88) was a well-known 
translator of English works, particularly those of 
Shakespeare. 

*Lamartine, op. cit., p. 50. 
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de la nature proclame un dieu, et le 
démontre a la raison la plus bornée... .” 


Paradoxically, in 1838, when Lamartine 
was more a deist than a Christian, this 
same argument was repeated in La Chute 
d'un Ange. It was used, however, in support 
of deism and in opposition to Young’s 
basic principles.° The French poet warned 
his reader against those who claim to have 
a divine mission. 

Et que pour la raison il est d’autres miracles 

Que l’ordre universel, constant, mystérieux, 

Oi la volonté sainte est palpable 4 nos yeux... . 

The advice of Young to follow Chris- 
tianity, as expressed in the Night Thoughts, 
was not to go unheeded by Lamartine, 
although the poet’s return to his earlier 
faith came slowly. In Le Désert, his last 
effort to express his religious viewpoint in 
verse, he once more presents himself as a 
sinner excoriated by his Creator, who still 
appears, nevertheless, as the Supreme Being 
of deism and not the Christian God: 

Et par quel mot pour toi veux-tu que je me 

nomme? 

Et par quel sens veux-tu que j’apparaisse a 

homme. 

Est-ce l’eil, ou l’oreille, ou la bouche, ou la 

main? 

Qu’est-il en toi de Dieu? 

d’humain?® 

Again one sees the probable influence of 
the Night Thoughts, in which there are, in 
spite of the author’s intention, passages 
susceptible of a deistic interpretation: 
“Pour le comprendre, il faudrait qu'il 
cessat d’étre Dieu, ou nous d’étre hommes. 
Dieu seul peut se concevoir.”” 

Despite the sceptical tone of Le Désert, 
the poem represents a turning-point in 
Lamartine’s thinking. From that time he 
began what proved to be his gradual return 
to the Church. The part played by Young 
in the poet’s reconversion can be fully 
appreciated only when one considers the 
extent to which the latter was influenced 
throughout his life by the authors he read 
when an impressionable youth. The Night 
Thoughts, which inspired much of the great 
religious poetry of the Méditations, were 


Qu’est-il en moi 


5 Young, op. cit., II, 129. 

*Henry C. Shelley, Life and Letters of Edward 
Young (London: Putnam, 1914), pp. 233-234. 

. ia Chute d’un Ange (Paris: Hachette, 1882), 
p. : 
as Cours Familier de Littérature (Paris: 1856), II, 


*Young, op. cit., II, 132. 
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undoubtedly a modest but substantial 
factor in Lamartine’s eventual decision to 
re-embrace the religious philosophy that 
produced some of his best works. 


C. M. Lomparp. 


EARLY BANKING IN SUFFOLK 
(Continued from page 173) 


N 1839 Halesworth was a market town 
and was the centre of the corn and malt 
trades. Its population, which was then about 
2,600, had been growing steadily since the 
beginning of the century. Besides the bank 
of Messrs. Gurney, Turner, & Brightwen, 
there was a branch of the East of England 
Bank in the charge of Robert Bass, a 
solicitor, who later became the secretary of 
the Blything Union Association for Protect- 
ing Agricultural and other Property. The 
National Provincial Bank had an office in 
the Thoroughfare. Halesworth was joined 
to the Norwich-Lowestoft railway line in 
1854. In 1855 the Crown Bank from 
Norwich had a branch with Thomas John 
Bird Bedwell, a draper and tailor, as agent; 
this bank continued to transact business in 
Halesworth until its failure. The business 
appears then to have been taken over by 
Messrs. Lacons, Youell & Co., from Yar- 
mouth, since the same T. J. B. Bedwell was 
the agent for Lacons. By 1868 Halesworth 
had a branch of the Provincial Banking 
Corporation Ltd., which under the title of 
the London & Provincial Bank continued 
to transact business—like Gurneys and 
Lacons—until the close of the nineteenth 
century.” 

Because Eye, Diss and Botesdale lay 
within five or six miles of each other in 
the Waveney valley (in a district midway 
between Brandon and Thetford on the west, 
and Bungay and Beccles on the east), they 
formed a separate banking community. In 
the middle of the eighteenth century, Eye 
was a “ mean-built place with dirty streets ”. 
In the early years of the nineteenth century 
its population was growing slowly because 
it stood at the western end of the broad 
hemp-growing area in the valley of the 
Waveney. In 1839 it was a market town, 
dependent mainly on agriculture, but also 
on lace-making. It then had a branch of 
the East of England Bank, with Thomas 


5 Pigot, 1839. White, 1855. Morris, 1868, 
Whitaker, 1880-1900. 
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French, a solicitor (and later commissioner 
of taxes), as the agent. His appointment 
was made when this bank was opened on 
the 29th February, 1836. This bank was in 
existence in 1848-50 when French was a 
shareholder, but had disappeared by 1855.” 

From 1823 onwards, Gurneys, Turner & 
Co., had a branch in Eye. In 1855 their 
agent was Edgar Chenery, a solicitor and 
clerk to the magistrates. By 1855 Harveys’ 
& Hudsons’ Bank had opened an office, 
with William Barber, a turner, ironmonger 
and newsagent, as their local agent. By 
1868 the firm-name of the Norwich Bank 
had changed to Gurneys, Birkbeck, Bright- 
wen & Orde. In 1874 the firm-name of this 
Yarmouth & Suffolk Bank was Gurneys, 
Birkbeck, Orde & Buxton, and it continued 
as a private bank until it became part of 
Barclays Bank Ltd., in 1896. The Diss Bank 
of Oakes, Fincham & Co., represented the 
Conservative interest in Eye. In 1848-50 
the partners were Henry James Oakes of 
Nowton, Robert Bevan of Rougham and 
George Moor of Bury (from the Bury St. 
Edmunds Bank) and Zachariah Simpson 
and Robert Fincham of Diss and Thomas 
French of Eye. It is possible that they may 
have taken over the business of the East 
of England Bank, because in 1855 their 
agent was Thomas French. In 1868 the 
Conservative bank was in the hands of 
Messrs. Fincham, French & Simpson, the 
Oakes family having withdrawn. In 1874 
there was in Eye a branch of the London 
& Provincial Banking Company, which was 
founded in 1864. The fact that their agent 
was William Fisher who had been manager 
for Messrs. Fincham, French & Simpson, 
suggests that this company had taken over 
the banking business of the partnership. 
This bank also continued until the end of 
the century.” 

In the 1790’s Diss was a neat flourishing 
town with about 600 good houses. It made 
hemp cloth which was sold once a week in 
the hall, and it made stays. About this time 
Taylor & Co.’s bank was founded. In 1819 
it was drawing on Hoar, Barnett & Co. in 
London. In 1845, Messrs. Taylor & Dyson 
had their office in the Market Place in 
Diss. This bank evidently sprang from 


™ Pigot, 1839. S.C., 27.2.1836, 12.2.1848. White, 
1844, 1855. 

'Pigot, 1823. Kent’s London Directory 1828. 
White, 1855, 1874. Morris, 1868. 
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trade, but the exact origin is not clear at 
present. In 1782 Messrs. Meadows Browne 
& Taylor were advertising an estate for 
sale by auction. In 1784 Browne & Taylor 
were described as attorneys at law, 
Messrs. Brightwen & Taylor were brewers 
in Eye and Edward Dyson was a grocer. 
The presence of a Brightwen in Gurneys 
Bank, and the existence of a firm of 
brewers by the same name who became 
bankrupt in 1829 suggests a wider trade 
connection, but of that there is no proof. 
In 1802 there was the business of Browne 
& Co., and in 1808 the partnership became 
Messrs. Taylor & Browne. Browne was a 
solicitor and in 1805 was the Diss agent 
of the Suffolk & General Insurance Com- 
pany. In 1822-23, the firm was Taylor, 
Dyson & Brown, and in 1830 the partners 
were Meadows Taylor, Thomas Dyson and 
Henry Browne. In September 1845 this 
bank had a note issue of £3,290. In 1848 
the proprietor of this Diss and Botesdale 
bank was Thomas Dyson of Diss, banker 
and brewer. By the following year he had 
been joined by Thomas Lomas Taylor of 
Stanton, Norfolk, who was likewise a 
banker and brewer. It seems to have closed 
in the next few years.” 

The other important bank in Diss was 
Fincham’s. In 1784 Zachariah and Benjamin 
Fincham were drapers, Edward Wiseman 
was a grocer and Benjamin Wiseman was 
a turner. In 1795 when England was threat- 
ened by France, John Fincham contributed 
£2.2.0 to the Subscription for the Internal 
Defence. In 1805 Benjamin Fincham (like 
several other country bankers) was an 
insurance agent, for the Norwich Insurance 
Office. The date of the founding of this 
bank is not known but it was in existence 
by 1802, and in 1811 the firm was Fincham 
& Wiseman. In 1819 and 1822-23 they were 
drawing on Lees & Co., in London. In 
1827 Robert Bevan and George Moor 
from the Bury St. Edmunds Bank entered 
into partnership with Robert Fincham for 
a period of fifty years. Robert Fincham* 
was to carry on the business in his house at 


** Gye’s, 1819. White, 1845. Bailey, 1784. Pigot, 
1822-3. Twigg, 1830. London Gazette, 7.10.1845. 
I.J., 8.6.1782, 28.9.1805, 12.2.1848, 17.2.1849. 
Bristol Journal, 18.4.1829. 

* Fincham’s marriage with Rebecca Hammond of 
Mildenhall in 1831 remotely suggests a possible 
connection with the Newmarket Bank. Boyd’s 
Marriage Index, Men, A-K, 1801. 
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Diss and was to receive £150 per annum for 
his attention. Profits and losses were to be 
shared equally.” 

In 1829 Henry James Oakes, then a 
partner in the Bury St. Edmunds Bank, 
entered the Diss Bank, and the partnership 
was renewed for 21 years. Robert Fincham 
was to take one-third of the profits, and 
the other partners were to take two-ninths 
each. George Moor was to live in Mr. 
Fincham’s house. At some later date 
Zachariah Simpson of Diss entered this 
bank. Mr. Fincham appears to have died 
in 1844 or 1845. (The bank then stood in 
the Market Place and was drawing on 
Barclay & Co.) Messrs. Oakes and Moor 
then left the bank. Mr. Simpson, who was 
thus left in sole charge, was joined by 
Thomas French, the solicitor from Eye, 
and the firm name became Fincham, 
French & Simpson. Ultimately Mr. Simp- 
son became insolvent through having 
become too deeply involved in the breeding 
of race-horses. These two men were the 
proprietors of this bank in 1862. Their 
business may have been taken over by the 
London & Provincial Bank which had an 
office in Diss until the beginning of the 
present century. The National Provincial 
Bank had a branch in Diss by 1840." 

In the year of the suspension of cash 
payments there was another bank in Diss, 
that of Messrs. Mildred & Simpson. The 
latter name suggests a connection with the 
bank at Eye. Doubts arose as to the 
solvency of this bank and a notice of con- 
fidence in the bank signed by five men 
(four of whom were bankers then or at 
a later date) appeared in the ‘“ Ipswich 
Journal ”’. 

Diss, March 27, 1797. 
We the undersigned think it proper to 
acquaint the public that having examined 
into the affairs of Messrs. Mildred & 

Simpson of this place Bankers and 

Brewers there appears to us after making 

ample allowance for bad debts and 

valuing the estates at a very moderate 
price to be a property more than sufficient 
to discharge all the outstanding demands 


5 Bailey, 1784. Bury & Norwich Post, 28.1.1795. 
Holden’s Directory, 1811. Pigot, 1822-3. Gye, 1819. 
Lloyds Bank Ltd., Head Office. I.J., 21.12.1805. 

5 Lloyds Bank Ltd., Head Office. White, 1844. 
W. White, Norfolk, 1845. Twigg, 1830. Bury & 
Norwich Post, 18.2.1862. Pigot’s London Directory, 
1840. Banker’s Almanack, 1847. 
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upon the said Messrs. Mildred & Simp- 
son. 
Zachariah Fincham. 
Thomas Garner. 
Edward Wiseman. 
Henry Browne. 
Meadows Taylor. 


N.B. Their own notes will be taken in 
payment for any debts due to them which 
are desired to be immediately discharged. 


The bank at Botesdale was an offshoot 
of the Diss Bank. Although it was only a 
village in 1830 and 1839, it then had a 
branch of the bank of Messrs. Taylor & 
Dyson with Benjamin Taylor, a bookseller, 
as agent. The branch appears to have been 
taken over by Gurneys & Co.; in 1874 the 
manager of the latter bank was B. Taylor, 
an insurance agent and stamp distributor. 
It was the only bank in Botesdale until the 
present century.” 

In 1751 Beccles was a large and pros- 
perous town with well-paved streets, though 
the buildings were mean. The building of 
the Waveney navigation made Beccles more 
important. In 1831 it had a growing popu- 
lation of 3,862, and in 1839 it was described 
as a well-built market town with a very 
considerable trade in corn and malt. Hemp 
was also grown in the Waveney valley. The 
first recorded bank mentioned in 1798, was 
that of Messrs. Robert Rede, Thomas Farr 
& Jeremiah Smith, whose London agents 
were Ayton, Brassey & Co., of Lombard 
Street. Thomas Farr was a brewer in the 
town and was active in the Beccles Associa- 
tion for prosecuting felons. Robert Rede 
was a corn factor. Thomas Rede who died 
in 1767 was a brewer there. This bank does 
not seem to have survived for many years.” 

In 1823 Messrs. Gurneys, Turner & 
Brightwen had an office in Beccles. In 1839 
the office was in Ballygate Street with 
Bohun & Rix as agents. Five years later 
Samuel Wilton Rix was a solicitor in Salt- 
gate and Richard Bohun was a solicitor 
in Ballygate Street. (In 1795 L. G. B. Bohun 
and G. W. B. Bohun were corn factors in 
Beccles.) Presumably the business was trans- 
acted in the latter office. In 1860, Bohun 
& Rix were still agents for Gurneys Bank. 
In 1868 the agents were Wilton and Shelly 


* Pigot, 1839. White, 1874. Whitaker, 1880-1900. 
Twigg, T., List of Country Bankers, London, 1830. 
B.D. Vol. V, p. 16, 1798. LJ., 14.11.1795, 
1.12.1805, 21.3.1767. 
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Rix and the partners were Messrs. Gurneys, 
Birkbeck, Barclay, Orde & Buxton. This 
bank (and later Barclays) continued in 
business in Beccles throughout the century.” 

By 1828 Gurneys Bank had been joined 
by a branch of Messrs. Lacon, Youell & 
Co. from Yarmouth. Their office was in 
Sheepgate Street, and their agent was John 
Mayhew, a boat-owner. He was still acting 
for Lacons in 1855, but in 1860 and 1868 
the agent was Joseph Mayhew, a draper. 
The Ipswich & Suffolk Joint Stock Bank 
Company opened an office in December 
1835 or January 1836. In 1839 it had an 
office in the Old Market Place in the charge 
of John C. Webster; it was drawing on 
the London & Westminster Bank. By 1844 
it had ceased to operate in Beccles.” 

Bungay, also on the Waveney navigation, 
likewise had the advantage of the water 
connection with Yarmouth. In 1791 it was 
described as a pleasant well-built town and 
was growing steadily: a few years later 
Arthur Young said it had a population of 
2,340. In 1791 in Bungay there was the 
business of Mr. Dixon Gamble, banker 
and draper. In 1764 he was paying a rent 
of £2, and quarterly rates of 2/-. In 1786 
he was Town Reeve. He was interested in 
astronomy and science; he had a good 
telescope and an electric machine. How 
long this bank had been in existence is not 
clear; in 1773 he was a linen draper and in 
1784 the directory showed Dixon Gamble, 
mercer and draper. Probably banking had 
been carried on side by side with their 
trade for a number of years. This bank was 
certainly open at the time of the suspension 
of cash payments. 

In 1811 there was the bank of Butcher 
& Barnes; nothing more is known about 
this bank. Abels’ Bank also survived the 
crisis of 1797, when the banks of Bungay 
were saved by the advice and example of 
Mr. Scott, the Minister. When this bank 
opened is also not clear. As early as 1784 
Matthew Abel & Son were described as 
grocers, drapers and in 1791 were grocers, 
drapers and bankers. In 1805 the son (like 
other county bankers) was the local agent 
for the Suffolk & General Insurance Com- 


* Pigot, 1823, 1839. White, 1844. I.J., 14.11.1795. 
Evans, D. M., The Banking Almanack, London, 
1860. Morris, 1868. White, 1874. Whitaker's 
Almanack, 1881-99. 
on™ 1828. Pigot, 1839. I.J., 5.12.1835. White, 
{ . 
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pany. Abels Bank, which was known as the 
Suffolk & Norfolk Bank, stopped payment 
on the 15th March, 1815. There are in 
existence four £1 notes of this bank, issued 
in 1813, 1814 and 1815. The London agents 
were then Gill & Thomas & Co., and the 
partners were Matthew & William Abel. It 
seems that Matthew Abel caused the col- 
lapse of the bank, and a dividend was paid 
from his bankrupt estate in 1816.” 

In 1811 and 1819 Messrs. Gurney & Co. 
(who drew on Barclay & Co., in London) 
had an office in Bungay. The East of 
England Bank opened its office in Bungay, 
in the charge of their agent, Samuel Smith, 
a solicitor, on Ist March, 1836. This bank 
still had a branch here in 1846.” 

In 1839 Bungay was a market town 
with a corn trade, and printing, and it had 
a population approaching five thousand. 
Besides Gurneys bank it had a branch of 
Harveys & Hudsons, which had been there 
at least since 1828. The Crown Bank 
probably took over the business of the 
East of England Bank since in 1860 its 
manager was Samuel Smith. The Crown 
Bank failed in 1870, but it had already lost 
the services of Smith. In 1868 he was the 
manager of the Provincial Banking Com- 
pany Limited. This bank is not mentioned 
after 1868. But in 1874 Bungay had a 
branch of the London & Provincial Bank 
which, with Gurneys, continued in the town 
until the end of the nineteenth century.” 


A. G. E. Jones. 


“U.B.D., Vol. II, p. 474. Bailey, 1784, Vol. IV. 
Old Bungay, Vols. II & III, a scrap book in 
Ipswich Reference Library. I.J., 28.9.1805. B.J., 
9.3.1816. J.1.B., 1937, Vol. LVIII, p. 248. Holden's 
Directory, 1811. 

® Gye, 1819. S.C., 27.2.1836. Kelly’s London 
Directory, 1846. Holden, 1809-11. I.J., 11.12.1773. 

* Pigot, 1839. D. M. Evans, op. cit., 1860. 
Morris, 1868. White, 1874. Whitaker’s Almanack, 
1880-1900. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD'S 
“ BARBARIANS ” 


N° critic has succeeded in exhausting the 

subtle interpenetrations and balances 
that are set up in Matthew Arnold’s 
Culture and Anarchy. Sweetness and light, 
Hebraism and Hellenism, barbarian and 
populace, Philistine and Hebraist melt into 
each other and bounce apart like cham- 
pagne bubbles. Culture and Anarchy is a 
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perpetual delight because the draught never 
loses its sparkle. 

I think, however, that a new fillip is 
added when we notice that the béte noir 
himself, John Bright, may have provided 
Arnold with the barbarian-populace notion 
in a context of class struggle. In a letter 
which was read at a meeting of the Midland 
Farmers’ Club, held in Birmingham on 
Thursday, the 5th of October, 1865, Bright 
wrote: 

It [relief from the Game Laws] can only 

be done by having in Parliament a larger 

number of representatives of the people, 
and fewer representatives of a class and 

of the prejudices and usurpations of a 

class. . . . It will send men to Parliament 

who will care more for the rights and 
interests of the population than for the 
semi-barbarous sports of a class.’ 

Arnold’s notebooks contain no reference 
to this letter, but it is pleasant to think 
that he may have plucked those elusive 
phrases from the mouth of the astonished 


Mr. Bright. Cyartes T. DOUGHERTY. 
St. Louis University, 
Missouri. 


1 The ae Letters of the Right Hon. John 
ao © ., ed. H. J. Leech (London, 1885), 


ADDITIONS TO THE 0O.E.D. FROM 
NEVIL SHUTE’S “MOST SECRET” 
(cc. 265) 


Your correspondent, Mr. Hench, may be 

interested in the Naval use of some of 
these words which are common parlance in 
the Royal Navy. 

1. “Agree”. Often used in the sense 
“agree on”, “agree with”, “agree to”, 
€.g. On a minute sheet “ X ” proposes some- 
thing, ““ Y” agrees and writes “ Agree X”. 

2. “ Caulk ”. Ordinary Service slang for a 
“sleep” or “nap”, for many years. 

3. “Cuddy”. Slang for the Captain’s 
cabin or the Admiral’s cabin, i.e. the cabin 
of the senior officer on board. 

4. “Mugger”. In the context given 
appears to be an euphemism for an unpar- 
liamentary word beginning with the letter 
“B”. In common use, especially on the 
lower deck, as a synonym for “chap” or 
“ fellow” and not necessarily in an uncom- 
plimentary sense or its true sense at all. 
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a * Trot-boat ”, A “trot” is a line of 
buoys. A “trot-boat” is a boat of any 
size which makes routine visits to discharge 
or embark passengers, stores, etc., at ships 
secured to the buoys. 

The remaining words, with the possible 
exception of “ gloom”, in the context given, 
do not seem to call for comment except to 
say that they are in pretty common use in 
England and that one has heard or read the 
word “jink” in connection with an air- 
craft’s movements. 

A “hard”, of course, is a common place- 
name, e.g. “The Hard, Portsmouth”, 
“Priddy’s Hard”, “ Buckler’s Hard” and 
many “hards” were built during the war 
for embarking troops, tanks, etc., in landing 
craft. It is normally a sloping ramp on 
which flat-bottomed craft can settle and 
remain high and dry at low tide. 


JASPER ABBOTT, 
Commander, R.N. 


ON THE NAIL 


At once, immediately; especially of 

money. The O.E.D. says, ‘it is not 
certain that it belongs to this sense of nail’. 
It is possible that the word is a corruption 
of some other more appropriate to the 
sense. 

The O.E.D. compares the phrase with the 
French ‘sur l'ongle’—exactly. There is 
also ‘ savoir une chose sur l’ongle'—to have 
it at your finger tips. But, there is a con- 
fusion with ‘rubis sur l’ongle’—draining 
the glass till there is no more left than 
would ruby the finger tip—that is, ‘no heel 
taps’—thoroughly. But ‘faire rubis sur 
l'ongle’ is empty the bottle and call for 
another, whence ‘ payer rubis sur l’ongle’ 
—pay on the nail.’ 

Now ‘ale’ in Church-ale, Clerk Ale, 
Fyld-ale and so on, originates from A.S. 
‘geol’—a religious occasion, a festival. 
These Ales also signified a date. 

Lay officials, mistaking ‘ale’ for beer, 
laid up malt to brew strong ale sold on 
these occasions for church upkeep.’ At 
weddings too, particularly in the North, the 
bride welcomed the guests to the Brydale 
‘with a pewter dibbler on her lap’. The 
guests greeted her ‘An’ crowns an’ hauf- 


1 Ww. Savage, ‘Sunday Times,’ 9.9.51. 
?R. T. Hampson, ‘ Medii Aevii Kalendarum,’ 
1841, Bk. II, p. 283 ff. 
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crowns, thick as hail, ae i’ the dibbler 
jingling ’.” 

The custom was often abused, for an act 
of Henry VIII‘ forbade the collection of 
various ‘ales’ without a licence. Fylde-ale 
was money collected in the field by bailiffs 
of hundreds from the inhabitants. Probably 
the same as putura mentioned in Latin 
deeds, and land subject to it was terra 
putura.” Tenant's Ale seems to have been 
an extension of this, and is no other than 
Drinc Lean or wages in drink extorted from 
Saxon tenants by the Norman bailiffs.’ 

Piers Plowman and Chaucer, when speak- 
ing of the parish feast, use the word nale. 
Nale too, in dialect, is an Ale House: and 
off the nail—tipsy. To go off at the nail is 
sudden anger or frenzy and call the other 
nail—to get another drink.’ This is exactly 
parallel to ‘ faire rubis sur l’ongle’. On the 
nail seems thus to originate more from 
paying at the fair, festival or ale, or 
perhaps an immediate payment for return 
drinks, than anything to do with nails. 


P. W. F. Brown. 


*Stagg of Wigtown. 

*26 Hy. VIII c.6. 

5Coke 4. Inst. 307 & Spelman Gloss (q.b. 
Hampson). 

*E.D.D. 


CORPORAL TRIM’S HAT 


[NX Chapter XLIX of Dickens’ Old 
Curiosity Shop an action is described 
which, in its effect and association, is 
strongly reminiscent of a similar action in 
Sterne’s Tristram Shandy. It will be re- 
called that the family and lawyer of the 
dwarf Quilp have indulged in wishful think- 
ing to the point where they are ready to 
interpret Quilp’s prolonged absence as in- 
dicative of a fatal accident. They are con- 
soling themselves by drinking his rum in his 
parlor when Mr. Brass, the lawyer, 
“stopped to drink half his punch, and then 
resumed; looking at the other half, as he 
spoke, with a dejected smile.” 
‘I can almost fancy,’ said the lawyer, 
shaking his head, ‘ that I see his eye glis- 
tening down at the very bottom of my 
liquor. When shall we look upon his like 
again? Never, never! One minute we are 
here ’"—holding his tumbler before his 
eyes—‘the next we are there ’—gulping 
down its contents, and striking himself 
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emphatically a little below the chest— in 
the silent tomb. To think that I should be 
drinking his very rum! It seems like a 
_ dream.’ 


Now Chapter 7 of Book V of Tristram 
Shandy begins with the sentence: “My 
young master in Loadon is dead! said 
Obadiah.” Here, as in Dickens’ novel, the 
situation concerns the reported death of one 
of the characters—although Master Bobby 
of Tristram Shandy has hardly served as a 
character in the usual sense of the word. 
In both cases, moreover, other characters 
are commenting on the suddenness with 
which mortals pass from the earthly state. 
The speed and completeness with which the 
transition is made is illustrated by Dickens 
in Mr. Brass’s gulping down the contents 
of his glass. There is finality in the gesture. 
It appropriately emphasizes what he has 
been saying. 

In the passage from Tristram Shandy 
Corporal Trim illustrates “the sentiment of 
mortality” in a similar sudden and final 
gesture: 


—He was alive last Whitsuntide! said 
the coachman.—Whitsuntide! alas! cried 
Trim, extending his right arm, and falling 
instantly into the same attitude in which 
he read the sermon,—What is Whitsun- 
tide, Jonathan (for that was the coach- 
man’s name), or Shrovetide, or any tide 
or time past, to this? Are we not here 
now, continued the corporal (striking the 
end of his stick perpendicularly upon the 
floor, so as to give an idea of health and 
stability—and are we not—(dropping his 
hat upon the ground) gone! in a 
moment! — ’Twas infinitely striking! 
Susannah burst into a flood of tears.— 
We are not stocks and stones.—Jonathan, 
Obadiah, the cook-maid, all melted.—The 
foolish fat scullion herself, who was 
scouring a fish-kettle upon her knees, was 
roused with it—The whole kitchen 
crowded about the corporal. 


Trim’s hat may have had more effect 
upon its observers than Brass’s symbolic 
gesture with his tumbler. At any rate, the 
effect is detailed and subjected to authorial 
comment extending to some two pages in 
Sterne’s novel, whereas Dickens neither des- 
cribes the effect nor comments upon it. 
In both cases, however, an effect is pro- 
duced on the reader; it may be as strong 
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when the action is not dissected. It may 
even be that Dickens had followed Sterne’s 
admonition to ‘ meditate— meditate, I 
beseech you, upon Trim’s hat.” 

GEORGE L. BARNETT. 
Indiana University. 


TWO MEMBERS OF THE FALKLAND 
FAMILY, VICTORIA AND 
HENRY CARY 





Victoria Cary (1620-1694) 


UCIUS CARY, second Viscount Falk- 
land, had six sisters. Of these Catherine, 
the eldest, married Lord Home and died 
in childbirth. Four of the remaining sisters, 
Anne, Elizabeth, Lucy and Mary, entered 
the Benedictine convent at Cambray and 
died as nuns. The Lady Falkland: her Life, 
written by one of these daughters, probably 
Anne, has little to say about the fifth 
daughter, Victoria, born between Lucy and 
Mary and never mentions her by name. 
She is probably, however, the daughter “ at 
court’ who in 1633 came to see her father 
after the accident at Theobalds Park which 
caused his death. The nineteenth century 
editor of the manuscript was clearly un- 
aware of Victoria’s existence. The author 
of the article on Lady Falkland in the 
D.N.B. knows of neither Victoria nor 
Catherine. An article by G. Leveson Gower 
on the Uvedale family,’ into which Victoria 
married, gives much information about her 
but wrongly calls her the second daughter, 
an error often repeated. Professor Saints- 
bury’s introduction to the poems of her 
brother Patrick Cary* says something of her, 
elucidating allusions in Patrick’s poems, and 
there is more to be found in the Appendix 
on Patrick Cary in Mr. Kurt Weber’s Lucius 
Cary, Second Viscount Falkland.‘ I am able 
to add some information from _ other 
sources, notably Dorothy Osborne’s letters. 
Victoria was baptized at Aldenham on 
Sept. 16, 1620.° In 1622 she was taken to 


- The Lady Falkland: her Life, ed. R. Simpson, 

1861, p. 

? Surrey Archaeological Collections, Il, 63-92. 
* Minor Caroline Poets, 1906, II, 443-80. 
*Columbia, 1940. 

5 Weber, op. cit. p. 29: Surrey Arch: Coll: 

III, 130. In the register her name is spelt like 

that of Webster’s heroine or Vittoria Colonna. 
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Ireland with the other children on her 
father’s appointment as Lord Deputy. In 
1625, when Lady Falkland returned to Eng- 
land, Victoria remained with her father 
““who was so tenderly careful that he could 
supply the part both of father and mother.” 
In 1626 Lady Falkland declared herself a 
Roman Catholic. A letter of Lady Falk- 
land’s to her intimate friend Susan, Countess 
of Denbigh, undated, but evidently belong- 
ing to this period, shows that at that time 
Victoria was with her mother, who tells 
Lady Denbigh “I desire to know whether 
Victoria may wait upon you or no for she 
grieves so here.” 

During the years of domestic discord 
which followed Lady Falkland’s change of 
faith the children were dispersed amongst 
various relations and friends.’ Perhaps Vic- 
toria lived with Lady Denbigh. By the time 
she was twelve provision had been made 
for her at court: like her sister Anne before 
her, she became a Maid of Honour. Early 
in 1633 “Mrs. Victoria Carew” was one 
of the “Ladies of Honour” performing 
with their mistress, Henrietta Maria, in 
Walter Montagu’s pastoral The Shepheara’s 
Paradise’ 

Montagu’s play is frigid and tortuous but 
not without striking lines. It was in its day 
epoch-making as inaugurating the cult of 
platonic love at court. A great deal of 
effort had been put into it: Henrietta 
Maria’s part alone was as long as an ordi- 
nary play and rehearsals had begun in Sep- 
tember, 1632.” The author was eventually 
to take orders in the Church of Rome, to 
become Henrietta Maria’s Almoner, and to 
celebrate the funeral rites during which 
Bossuet preached his famous sermon on the 
dead Queen of England.” In 1633, however, 
Montagu was still an Anglican, a courtier, 
and the Queen’s devoted servant and 
admirer, her “little Wat’. His exalted 
feelings for the Queen he puts into the 


*The Lady Falkland: her Life, p. 24. 

*C.S.P.D. Addenda, 1625-1649, p. 89. 

5The Life of Elisabeth Lady Falkland, Lady 
G. Fullerton, 1883, p. 130. 

® Acted at court, Jan. 9, 1632/3. See Plavs and 
— at Court, M. S. Steele, Yale, 1926, p. 


For the names of the actresses see The Shep- 
heard’s Paradise, 1659. 

Court and Times of Charles I, ed. R. F. 
Williams, II, 176. 

=x H. Haynes, Henrietta Maria, 1912, 
p. ‘ 
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mouth of Martyro, a melancholy poet, who 
is in love secretly, and in the new platonic 
fashion (“my love had ne’er so low a 
thought as hope”) with the Queen of the 
Shepheard’s Paradise, played by Henrietta 
Maria. The part of Martyro was assigned 
to Victoria Cary, then twelve years old. 
None of the actresses in Montagu’s play 
had an easy part, but Victoria Cary’s was 
certainly the most exacting. Martyro’s 
speeches and, particularly, his verses are 
often obscure in the extreme. Montagu 
himself was sufficiently conscious of the 
difficulty of one of Martyro’s poems to 
make an opportunity for it to be read twice 
and to forestall criticism by making another 
character complain “Sure, Martyro, they 
that could understand these verses might 
know your mistress, the impossibilities to 
me seem equall.” We find Dorothy Osborne 
bearing witness to the young Victoria’s 
“witt.” Perhaps too she was qualified for 
the part by an air of melancholy, for in 
one of his poems her brother Patrick men- 
tions a “ Tolly”” (Victoria?) who is melan- 
choly but has “ parts he most could prize ” 
this sounds like his sister. 

Montagu was a kinsman of the Falkland 
family,” who thus had a double reason for 
interest in The Shepheard’s Paradise. Lady 
Falkland, Victoria’s mother, loved plays and 
masques, and particularly plays.” At this 
time she was much at court and it is likely 
that she was present on the night described 
by Thomas Carew in his verse letter to 
Aurelian Townsend when 


in their Angel-shapes 
A troope of Deities came down to guide 
Our steereless barke in passions swelling tide 
By vertues Carde, and brought us from above 
A patterne of their owne celestiall love... . 
The stories curious web, the Masculine stile, 
The subtile sence, did Time and sleepe beguile,™ 
Pinion’d and charm’d they stood to gaze upon 
Th’ Angellike formes, gestures, and motion, 
To heare those ravishing sounds that did 
dispence 
Knowledge and pleasure, to the soule and 
sense.’® 


Lucius Cary was also present if Mr. Dun- 
lap is right in conjecturing that Lucius 
Cary’s letters to a “noble Cosin” whose 


Weber, op. cit. p. 213. 

*% The Lady Falkland: her Life, 

“The performance of The , #R.4 Para- 
dise lasted for seven or eight hours. (Steele, op. 
cit. p. 243), 

* Poems of Thomas Com. ed. Rhodes Dunlap, 
1949, p. 76. See also p. 288. 
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“excellent worke” he is reading in 1634, 
after having seen it performed, are 
addressed to his kinsman Montagu. “It is 
not twice or thrise reading this peece that 
will sufficiently satisfie a well advised 
reader”, Falkland says courteously in the 
second of these letters."* Patrick Cary, in 
spite of his obligations to Mr. Montagu’s 
good offices with Henrietta Maria and Car- 
dinal Barberini, alludes much more uncere- 
moniously to the difficulty of his style: 


Tell me, pray, if ever you 
Read th’ English of Watt Montague 
Is’t not more hard than French? 


This was in 1651. If, as Mr. Weber sug- 
gests, the obscurity of Montagu’s pastoral 
was a family joke amongst the Cary’s, 
Victoria’s sufferings with Martyro’s lines 
may have contributed to make it so. 

“Mistress Victory Cary” also took part 
in two of Davenant’s court masques, The 
Temple of Love, performed on Feb. 10, 
1634/5," and Salmacida Spolia, Jan. 21, 
1639/40." 

In the Calendar of State Papers Domestic 
there are two warrants for grants to her, 
each of 200 L. “as of his Majesty’s bounty ” 
dated Dec. 16, 1633, and Feb. 14, 1636/7. 

The “daughter at court” who is men- 
tioned in The Lady Falkland: her Life as 
coming to her mother’s house to witness a 
controversy between Mr. Chillingworth and 
“Father Francis de Sta. Clara, the Recol- 
lect” in 1634 or 1635" was probably Vic- 
toria. Anne, afterwards Mother Clementia, 
may be meant as she also was for a time 
a Maid of Honour. In any case Victoria, 
like the rest of her mother’s children, must 
have known much of religious disputation. 
It does not seem that she became a Roman 
Catholic, for the author of the Life men- 
tions only six of Lady Falkland’s children 
as being Catholics before their mother’s 
death,” in 1639—the four nuns, that is to 
say, and the two little boys, Patrick and 
Henry. If Victoria had been converted 
before the Life was written the author 
would undoubtedly have told us. 

Some time before 1638 Victoria Cary was 


16 The letters are printed in full in Weber, op. 
cit. pp. 62-63. 

17 Davenant, Works, 1673, p. 394: Steele, op. 
cit. pp 251-2. 

= Davenant, “— ed. Maidment & Logan, 
1872, Il, 301, 327. 

” The Lad # Falkland: her Life, p. 80. 

* Ibid. p. : 
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affianced to William Uvedale, only son of 
Sir William Uvedale, Knight, of Wickham, 
Hants.," who had been her father’s com- 
panion in the Low Countries and was 
Charles I’s Treasurer of the Chamber and 
afterwards Treasurer at Ware. The younger 
William Uvedale’s existence is not recog- 
nized in Mr. Leveson Gower’s article on 
the Uvedale family, which mentions only a 
son of the same name who was born in 
1614 and died three years later. It is likely 
that the second son William was born about 
1617 or 1618. A letter from Sir Edmund 
Verney to his son Ralph of March 16, 
1635/6,” mentions a scandalous episode 
involving Elizabeth Paulet, second wife of 
Robert Earl of Essex and ‘“ Will Udall.” 
In both the Verney Papers and the Verney 
Memoirs Sir William Uvedale the father is 
taken to be the object of Lady Essex’s affec- 
tions: but it is clear that the “ younge 
gentleman ”, as Sir Edmund calls him, must 
be the son and not Sir William, then aged 
fifty. Sir Edmund suggests that “ Will 
Udall” was not seriously to blame. “ The 
younge men doe all wish they had had 
Udall’s part of it, and the wiser sorte doe 
wish hee had been farther ofe—and ther is 
an end of that business.” In a later letter he 
says that Uvedale was blamed for nothing but 
not having cared enough “to advise Lady 
Essex to be more circumspect.” Young 
William Uvedale seems to have got into 
more trouble later in the same year, for 
the Calendar of State Papers records that 
on June 1, 1636, a warrant was issued for 
committing William Uvedale to the Tower. 
He was released on June 7. Soon after this 
his father seems to have sent him off to 
Italy, where he died. On July 3, 1638, the 
Rev. George Garrard wrote in one of his 
newsletters to Strafford, “We have lately 
the sad news of young William Uvedale’s 
death at Venice, his Father’s only son, who 
he had bred up with great Care and cost; 
near two Years he had now spent abroad 
in Italy, his Father recalled him from Rome 
and Florence, where he had wintered; on 
the Way homeward he died of a burning 
Fever: he should have married Victoria 
Carey, a Sister of my Lord Faulkland’s who 
lives in Court: the King was a Wellwisher 


™ The Lady Falkland: her Life, note by another 
hand, presumably Patrick Cary’s. 

Verney Papers, Camden Soc.: p. 168. See 
also Memoirs of the Verney Family during the 
Civil War, 1892, I, 131-2. 
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to the Match, her Portion was 4,000 L. and 
his Majesty gave him the Reversion of his 
Father’s Office, to make them better For- 
tunes.” 

Victoria Cary became Victoria Uvedale 
notwithstanding. On Feb. 20, 1639/40, 
Robert Read writes to Thomas Windebank: 

Sir William Uvedale has got the reversion 
of his office of Treasurer of the Chamber 
. . . for his son in law Sir. Ed: Griffin, 
and in regard thereof either has married 
or is to marry her that should have been 
his daughter in Law.”™ They were in fact 
married on Feb. 29, Sir William was fifty- 
four and his bride less than twenty, much 
younger than her step-daughters, Lady 
Griffin and Mrs. Tomkins: but the marri- 
age seems to have been a happy one.” Sir 
William was “one of the finest courtiers 
for figure and personage in the whole 
court:’” “‘a handsome man, and as know- 
ing as much learning, long travels and great 
observation could make him.”” Ben Jonson, 
long before, had addressed him in terms of 
most exalted praise. 

Uvedale, thou piece of the first times, a man 

Made for what Nature could, or Vertue can: 

= anaes dimensions lost, the world might 

n 

Restored in thy body, and thy minde! 

Who sees a soule, in such a body set, 

Might love the treasure for the cabinet. 

But I, no child, no foole, respect the kinde, 

The full, the flowing graces there enshrin’d; 

Which (would the world not mis-call’t flatterie) 

I could adore almost t’idolatrie.* 

Sir William was at York with his wife in 
1641 (C.S.P.D. 1641/43, p. 22). Soon after- 
wards he seems to have given up his office 
and retired to the country. 

His sister Victoria’s house at Wickham, 
“sweet Wickham”, provided a refuge for 
her younger brother Patrick Cary when the 
ecclesiastical preferments procured for him 
by “Mr. Montague” and Henrietta Maria 
failed. Both before and after his three 
months’ trial of the novitiate at Douay he 
stayed at Wickham. Wickham, in Novem- 


23 Tetters and Dispatches of the Earl of Straf- 


forde, 1739, II, 180. 


4S. P., 16, 445, 80, P.R.O. a: ; 

*In his will Sir William calls Victoria his 
“entirely beloved wife’’, makes her his executrix 
and provides for her generously. Surrey Arch: 
Coll: Ill, pp. 179-80. 

2° Surrey Arch: Coll: Il, p. 123. 

7 Lloyd, Mem. of Loyal Sufferers, p. 655: 
quoted Verney Papers, p. 169, n. 

28 Works, ed. Herford & Simpson, VIII, p. 7. 
Epigram CXXV. 
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ber 1650, provided him with a Uvedale 
bride;” and it was to his sister’s step- 
daughter, Mrs. Tomkins, that he dedicated 
his “ Trivial Poems and Triolets, 1651.” One 
of these poems gives us a charming glimpse 
of Victoria’s married life: it is of course 
impossible to know how much of the rosy 
colouring belongs to Patrick’s own sanguine 
temperament. Certainly in ‘Come, faith, 
since I’m parting,’ written probably in 
1650, the household at Wickham sounds 
very harmonious. The epithets which 
Patrick uses for his sister are “ chaste” and 
“virtuous ”; Lady Uvedale loves her hus- 
band “ alife’. She is charitable to the poor 
of the parish. The poet will not pretend, 
however, that his sister’s virtues included 
skill in the arts of housewifery. Of his niece 
Victoria he prophesies: 

As virtuous she'll prove as her mother, I trow 


And somewhat in housewifery more she will 
know. 


Lady Uvedale had three children, William, 
Victoria and Elizabeth.” 

Sir William Uvedale died at the end of 
1652. On 14 August 1653 Lady Uvedale 
married again, at St. Benet’s Paul’s Wharf. 
Her second husband was Bartholomew 
Price, Esq. of Linlithgow and of Wickham. 
The inner history of this match, and inci- 
dentally of Victoria’s first marriage, is 
given by Dorothy Osborne in a letter to 
Temple of 27 August 1653: “I heard a 
good while agon that my Lady Udall was 
resolved to marry a blinde man that lived 
in the house with her, and mee thought 
twas an odd story then, but since you tell 
mee hee has been in love with her seventeen 
year, it appear’s stranger to me a great 
deal; for if she did not love him what could 
perswade her to marry him, and if she did, 
in my opinion she made him but an ill 
requital for seventeen year’s service, to 

* Weber, op. cit. pp. 313-317. Though Patrick 
by his contemporaries is often called an abbé, an 
abbot, or a priest, it is clear that he was never in 
priest’s orders. 

* William Uvedale died young. Victoria married 
Sir Richard Corbet of Longnor and died before 
1683. Elizabeth married Sir William Berkeley, Kt., 
Vice Admiral of the White, killed in a naval battle 
with the Dutch, July 1666. (D.N.B. knows nothing 
of this marriage.) Before 1668 she remarried. Her 
second husband was Edward Viscount Morpeth, 
afterwards second Earl of Carlisle. Lady Carlisle 
died in 1686 and was buried at Wickham. Place 
House, the old manor-house of the Uvedales at 
Wickham, was pulled down at the end of the 


eighteenth century. (Surrey Arch: Coll: II, pp. 
131-134.) 
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marry him when she had spent all her youth 
and beauty with another. She was hand- 
some Enough once or else some Pictur’s 
That I have seen of her flatterd her very 
much, that, and her witt together, gott her 
soe many servant’s That they hindered one 
another and her too I think. Sir William 
and his sonn were Rivalls and (wch is 
stranger) she pleased them both, the son 
thought himself sure of her as longe as hee 
lived, and the Father knew he might have 
her when his son was dead.”™ 

This is the fullest picture of Lady Uvedale 
which I have found. Dorothy Osborne’s 
tone is a little censorious: she makes no 
allowance for the fact that to her blind 
husband Victoria’s loss of youth and beauty 
will not have been apparent, while the 
“witt” which had attracted so many 
suitors to her as a young girl was presum- 
ably unimpaired. Of the sequel to the “ odd 
story” of Lady Uvedale’s second marriage 
we know little. She appears to have had no 
children by her second husband, though the 
names Uvedale and Price are sometimes 
found in conjunction. Bartholomew Price 
died in May, 1680/1, aged 66, and was 
buried at Wickham. Lady Uvedale, as she 
continued to call herself, outlived all her 
ten brothers and sisters. She died in 1694 
at the age of seventy-four and was buried 
on the 4th May in the church of St. James, 
Westminster. “ May 4th, 1694. Lady Victory 


Udall.” ELsiE DUNCAN-JONES. 


* Letters, ed. G. C. Moore Smith, 1928, p. 77. 
2 Surrey Arch: Coll: Ul, p. 131. 


THE ‘WATER POET’ ON TOBACCO 


NYONE who is interested in the ante- 
cedents of the sort of literary language 
perfected by James Joyce in Finnegan's 
Wake should derive considerable amuse- 
ment from John Taylor’s ‘Certaine verses 
written in the Barbarian tongue, dropt out 
of a Negroes pocket, which I thought good 
to insert, because they tend to the honour 
of Tobacco’: 
Vaprosh fogh  stinkquash flauorumques sie 
fominoshte 
Spitterspawlimon, Loatherso hem halkish spew- 
_ Tiboshte 
Mistrum fog smoakrash, choakerumques olifa 
trish trash 
Dam od omen belchum, contagioshte vomit- 
roshe.* 
Lye H. KENDALL, Jr. 


*The Nipping or Snipping of Abuses (London 
1614), D3r. 





Readers’ Queries 





ARY SHELLEY’S INSCRIBED COPY 
OF “QUEEN MAB”.—In the Lord 
Abinger Collection of Shelley materials 
there is a letter from Mr. John P. Ander- 
son to an unnamed recipient concerning 
the sale “ on Wednesday next at Sotheby’s ” 
of a copy of Queen Mab inscribed by both 
Shelley and Mary before their elopement. 
The letter, dated September 8, 1879, quotes 
from the sale catalogue and reads in part: 
[Lot] 63. Shelley P-B. Queen Mab, Ist 
ed. Priv. print. without a title page (240 
pages). The author’s presentation copy to 
“Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin, P.B.S” 
with his autograph inscriptions, one at 
end in pencil “ You see Mary I have not 
forgotten you,” and under Dedication 
three lines respecting Count Stobendorf, 

in his own handwriting, uncut. 1813. 

On the fly-leaves at end Mary Woll- 
stonecraft Godwin has written “July 

1814. This book is sacred to me and as 

no other creature shall ever look into it 

I may write in it what I please. Yet 

what shall I write—that I love the author 

beyond all powers of expression and that 

I am parted from him dearest and only 

love—by that love we have promised to 

each other although I may not be yours 

I can never be anothers.” Then follow 

5 lines in verse &c.’ 

Mr. H. Buxton Forman, in his admirable 
bibliography of Shelley, describes this copy 
of Queen Mab and states that it was “ sold 
by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge 
in August 1879 [note the difference in date 
in the above letter] for £58, and was bought 
by Messrs. Ellis and White, of 29 New 
Bond Street, who sold it to Mr. Brayton 
Ives of New York.” 

Can any reader of Notes and Queries tell 
me the present whereabouts of this copy 
of Queen Mab? Ben W. GrirFitH, JR. 
Georgia, 

*I am grateful to Duke University for permis- 
sion to quote from the microfilm of the Lord 


Abinger Collection. 
? The Shelley Library (London, 1886), pp. 44-45. 


ENRY VII: HIS ROYAL ARMS.— 
Une question sur laquelle on me con- 
sulte s’agit d’un manuscrit aux armes 
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royales d’Henry VII qui n’est ni écrit, ni 
dessiné, ni peint, ni imprimé, ni gravé, mais 
produit par perforation du vélin, et que 
jusqu’a présent aucune des grandes biblio- 
théques n’a pu situer dans le temps et dans 
lespace artistiques. Date sur la reliure: 
1500. Mais je n’en ai pas encore assez 
poussé l’étude pour en parler comme il 
faudrait. P.G 


NNE JEFFERIES, tried for witchcraft, 

1646-7.—I am trying to gather material 
for a biography, and I shall be most grate- 
ful for any help. I need to know— 

(1) the exact dates and places of her birth 
and death; 

(2) details of (a) the Pitt family of Dan- 
nonchapel, where she lived prior to her 
imprisonment, (b) the Lower family of St. 
Tudy, Cornwall, (c) the Slanning family of 
Maristow and Bickleigh, Devon (Anne’s 
husband, William Warren, was a hind first 
to Dr. Richard Lower, physician to Charles 
II, and later to Sir Andrew Slanning, a 
Devonian, who lost his life as the result of 
a scuffle at the Rose Tavern, London, 1700.) 

Anne was tried at Bodmin, 1646-7, osten- 
sibly for witchcraft, at the instigation of 
John Tregeagle. She was said to have healed 
by touch, and to have been fed by the 


fairies. PATRICIA BARNETT. 


CAVALIER DOGS IN THE PALACE 
OF WESTMINSTER.—I am informed 
that an Act of Parliament of the reign of 
King Charles II authorised the admission 
of Cavalier Dogs (King Charles and Blen- 
heim) into the Palace of Westminster, but 
so far have been unable to trace any such 
Act. 

I would be most grateful for any infor- 
mation on the point. jy G. LockHarT. 


IAYLOR THE ‘WATER POET’—I 

should be most grateful for any infor- 
mation dealing with the life and works of 
John Taylor, who was born in Gloucester 
in 1580. Especially valuable to me, in writ- 
ing a biography, would be material dealing 
with his early years in Gloucester. I should 
like to know of the whereabouts of any 
MSS. on Taylor. [ye H. KENDALL, JR. 
Annapolis, 
Maryland, 
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ORD CHESTERFIELD: A JOURNAL. 

—Messrs. Myers’s sale catalogue No. 304 
(Spring 1935) included, as item 130, twelve 
closely-written quarto pages of Lord 
Chesterfield’s journal when he was Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. They covered the 
month of November 1745 and included 
references to many notable persons as well 
as to the rights of the Crown and other 
political matters. Unfortunately, Messrs. 
Myers have no record of the name of the 
person to whom this very interesting docu- 
ment was sold. I wonder if any reader can 
furnish further particulars? 


CECIL PRICE. 





HRISTOPHER MARLOWE AND 

DEPTFORD.—What is the authority 
for the statement that Marlowe had a rela- 
tive named Anthony Marlowe, a rich mer- 
chant, living at Deptford in 1593? It occurs 
in Michel Poirier’s biography (1951). 


P. D. MuNDY. 


ILLIAM MOORE.—AIll I know about 

him is the following: He was prob- 
ably born at Ardstraw, Co. Tyrone, about 
1770. About 1793 he came to live at 
Loughnease, Ballymagorry, Strabane, Co. 
Tyrone, and in the 1790’s he married Eliza 
Turbitt, who possibly came from Limavady, 
Co. Derry. He died probably at Lough- 
nease, Ballymagorry, after 1825. I should 
be grateful to any reader who could supply 
further information about him and _ his 


family. C. H. Moore. 
6 Lonsdale Terrace, 
Edinburgh, 3. 


OURCE WANTED.—Lemaitre, in his 

Jean Racine, when speaking of La 
Fontaine, has in inverted commas, but with- 
out the author’s name, “par un décret 
nominatif de l’Eternel”—La Fontaine so 
wrote, he means, while almost all other 
writers only obeyed decrees of their own. I 
should like to know whose the words are. 


1 Ac G 


RTUITOUS ATOMS. — Whose is the 

following, and what is the correct form: 
‘A heterogeneous conglomeration and con- 
course of fortuitous atoms ’? 


F. W. SyMEs. 
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E ‘DRAM OF EALE” (cc. 292).— 

My emendation of ‘the dram of eale’, 
and the following two lines, appeared in the 
Poetry Review, Nov.-Dec. 191 issue. In it 
I say they should read— 


the dram of ill 
Doth all the noble substance oft divert 
To his own scandal. 


In Mr. Glen O. Allen’s article “ ‘The 
dram of Eale’ Again”, the writer 
says, after preliminary remarks, ‘it 
remains only to make the minimum emen- 
dations, etc.’ This he does at the finish by 
changing ‘of a doubt’ to ‘oft adduce’. I 
would point out that I anticipated him 
regarding the change of ‘of a’ into ‘ oft’ 
and that he gives no explanation why he 
made the change. 

Hamlet maintains that the great Danish 
nation has a bad name among its neigh- 
bours, owing to its one reprehensible, 
national habit—drunkenness; and that, as 
with the nation, so with the individual. Oft 
‘it chances in particular men’ of un- 
blemished conduct in important work, that 
they will neglect it at the bidding of some 
unworthy lust which they fail to control, 
‘to their own scandal’ (shame). 

Adduce means ‘to supply proof’, but 
none was required, as Hamlet was sure of 
his facts, and the three lines Mr. Allen 
quotes refer to the effect of the ‘dram of 
eale’ (ill) on the ‘ particular men’, and not 
to what scandalmongers may say about it; 
for scandal, as defined in Schmidt’s Lexi- 
con, in this instance means shame. Com- 
pare— 

doubt and the rival emendations— 

di vert 

a dduce 
The error in reading divert as doubt was 
easily made, but divert could never have 
been mistaken for adduce. 

Without my word ‘ oft’, to change doubt 
to adduce would be nonsense, so he would 


not have made it. Howarp PARSONs. 


Monro DUELLISTS (cc. 270).—Reason- 

ably complete records of personal com- 
bat in England begin only with the 
eighteenth century, when the new freedom 
of the Press led to the birth of journalism. 
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Before that time, we have to depend upon 
memoirs, often ex parte, indictments, and 
mentions by the chroniclers. 

So many misconceptions about the prac- 
tice obtain that it is important to remember 
that the common law drew a distinction 
between an unpremeditated clash of arms 
and one in which passion had had time to 
cool. The former was known as a “ren- 
counter ” in which, if a fatality occurred, a 
jury was bound to return a verdict of man- 
slaughter, against which the offender could 
claim his clergy, i.e. prove his ability to 
read one of two verses in the Vulgate 
known popularly as the “ Hanging Verses ”’. 
He was then warned that he could not plead 
clergy a second time, and was released after 
paying quite considerable fees. He had the 
disabilities of a felon until he obtained a 
pardon under the Privy Seal. 

On the other hand, if a meeting took 
place after time had lapsed for reflection, 
a fatality was a capital crime, but the diffi- 
culty of a conviction for murder was that 
the only witnesses were the seconds, who 
were warned by judges that unwise admis- 
sions would lead to charges of being acces- 
sories to the fact. The result was that 
during the whole of the century there was 
but one capital sentence: that passed upon 
Major Oneby in February, 1725/6, but in 
this case the Major committed suicide in 
Newgate. 

Hostile meetings were by no means as 
frequent or as lethal as is generally con- 
ceived. According to figures compiled by a 
contemporary, duels fought during the long 
reign of George III averaged three per 
annum; out of 344 combatants 69 were 
killed, 96 were wounded, and 188 escaped 
unhurt. This might be compared usefully 
with certain statistics published at the pre- 
sent day. 

Mr. Munro is unique in having so many 
duellists among his ancestors; as a rule the 
same name does not occur twice in the 
records, but there seem to be no others 
to add to his list. But two of his duels 
are outstanding. In the one fought in 1783 
between Lieutenant Monro of the 16th 
Dragoons and a Mr. Green, near Battersea 
Bridge, three shots were exchanged, the last 
of which wounded Mr. Green, who 
declined to stop unless the lieutenant made 
a public apology. As this was refused, two 
more shots were exchanged, when Monro 
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was wounded in the knee and Green in the 
groin. This injury proved fatal. Mr. Munro 
will find a fairly full report in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for 1783, p. 891. 

The duel on Ist July, 1843, between 
Lieutenant Munro of the Royal Horse 
Guards and Lt.-Col. David Lyon Fawcett, 
C.B. has more importance in the history of 
duelling than Mr. Monro seems to perceive. 
It was fought behind the Brecknock, and 
the combatants were brothers-in-law. Monro 
fled the country, but there was an enquiry 
before the St. Marylebone magistrate which 
is reported fully in The Times between 3rd 
and 22nd July, 1843. The matter was dis- 
cussed in Parliament in March, 1844, on a 


motion concerning a pension to Mrs, 
Fawcett, (see The Times, 12th March, 
1844). 


After remaining three years in Gothen- 
berg, Lieutenant Monro returned to Eng- 
land and surrendered, when proceedings 
took place at St. Marylebone Police Court 
on 13th July, 1847. The trial at the Old 
Bailey was on 18th August of the same 
year, when after a short absence, the jury 
brought in a verdict of Murder, coupled 
with a strong recommendation to mercy. 
The judge said he was compelled to pass 
sentence of death, but assured the prisoner 
that it would not be carried out (The Times, 
18th May, 1844). On 21st September the 
sentence was commuted to eighteen months’ 
imprisonment. 

The circumstances of this duel excited so 
much public sympathy that H.R.H. the 
Prince Consort now found it possible to 
secure an addition to the Articles of War 
providing that an officer might tender or 
accept an apology, the result being that the 
custom of duelling fell entirely into disuse 
in our country. This was the last duel 
fought in England, though Sir Theodore 
Martin, writing in 1875, remarks that “ the 
removal of this salutary restraint” did 
some injury to manners. y p. AytwarD. 


RINGING OF BULLS AND PIGS (cc. 

225).—Medieval stained glass depicting 
St Anthony and his pig in Munslow Parish 
Church, near Craven Arms, Salop, shows 
the pig to have a ring in his snout. The 
Rector (the Rev Edward Powell) informs 
me that good authorities date the glass 


circa 1520. H. J. HADEN. 
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The Library 


THE FIRST CAMBRIDGE PRESS IN ITS 
EUROPEAN SETTING, by E. P. Gold- 
schmidt. The Sandars Lecture in Biblio- 
graphy, 1953. (Cambridge University 
Press, 1955. 21s. net.) 

THE honour of giving these lectures came 

to E. P. Goldschmidt near the end of 
his life. He did not live to deliver them; 
and the material now printed was prepared 
and read in proof by the author when he 

was very ill. 

Goldschmidt, a Viennese by birth and a 
graduate of Cambridge, was by trade an 
antiquarian bookseller. He had written 
books on early binding, on the first printed 
editions of classical texts and on the Printed 
Book of the Renaissance (1950). His main 
scholarly interest was in the spread of the 
New Learning in northern Europe, particu- 
larly in Germany. Given his first-hand 
knowledge of books and his loyalty to his 
university, he was naturally attracted to the 
first press at Cambridge as an expression 
of humanism. 

The short title, The First Cambridge 
Press, will always be a stumbling-block: it 
gives a wrong idea of the content of the 
book. The volume does not set out, as it 
might so easily and conveniently have done, 
the available information about John 
Siberch and the books that he printed at 
Cambridge in 1521 and 1522. Assuming a 
knowledge of the facts, the author discusses 
these and other topics without exhausting 
them. The book proposes “to consider 
Siberch’s activity in comparison with similar 
enterprises in other university towns on the 
Continent, to recognise it as the sympto- 
matic utterance of a compelling and uni- 
versal European movement”. The subject, 
with its bearing on learned printing and the 
evolution of university presses, is of great 
interest, and Goldschmidt’s lectures provide 
information and ideas of which a discern- 
ing student can make good use. 

To judge him by his writings, Gold- 
schmidt was an explorer, not a constructor. 
He lacked the power to put his discoveries 
in significant shape; he could neither write 
good sentences nor punctuate bad ones. On 
typography he turned an unpractical eye 
and a mind full of books on bibliography. 
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He wrongly identifies Siberch’s Roman type 
with one used by a printer named Mars- 
chalk, whose career he traces at some 
length. Siberch’s Roman and Greek types 
were, in fact, used by Froben at Basle by 
1515; but Siberch disguised the Roman by 
casting it much too thin and mercilessly 
rubbing into the face. The types were used 
by many printers: the pervasiveness of 
type-design may be gauged by the move- 
ments of the punchcutter and matrix-maker 
Peter Schéffer the younger, who very likely 
cut the types that Siberch used. Schéffer 
was born in Mainz about 1480: in 1513 he 
moved to Worms, in 1529 to Strassburg, in 
1539 to Basle, in 1541 to Venice, in 1544 
back to Basle, where he died in 1547. 

On “typographical grounds” Gold- 
schmidt disbelieves that there was a press 
at Oxford in 1517-1518. “The few small 
quartos bearing the names and Oxford 
addresses of these two men [John Scolar 
and Charles Kyrfoth] are _ indubitably 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde in London. 
All three types found in these books, as 
well as the woodcuts, are in Wynkyn de 
Worde’s possession both before and after 
their publication. According to the rules 
we generally observe in making press attri- 
butions, it appears much more plausible to 
assume that these books were printed by de 
Worde on commission and for sale by 
Scolar or Kyrfoth from their Oxford pre- 
mises, rather than a wandering to and fro 
of the printing equipment for such an insig- 
nificant purpose” (p. 61). 

The typographical grounds for accepting 
or rejecting the evidence provided by the 
imprints of these soi-disant Oxford books 
are not, in themselves, enough to settle the 
question. They should, in any case, be 
handled by a careful student of early type- 
founding and the practice of reduplicating 
woodcuts by moulding. The second Oxford 
press had better remain in the books until 
scepticism, valuable in itself, finds better 
justification. Meanwhile it may be said that 
the wandering of equipment was indubitable 
and general. The types of De Worde and 
Scolar were used by contemporary French 
printers and by many English printers of a 
later day. The Great Primer Black used by 
Scolar in 1518 for Burley’s Tractatus de 
materia was used by Antoine Vérard at 
Paris in 1506, and is probably of French 
origin; it is so far from being peculiar to 
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De Worde that to this day the University 
Press at Oxford has a small fount of it. 

It is best to regard these lectures as a 
contribution to the history of learning. 
“ Fifteenth-century Greek teaching remains 
on the whole entirely disconnected with the 
universities”; “All the living masterpieces 
of the early sixteenth century are echoes of 
Lucian” are pregnant sentences; and there 
is a good deal that a posthumous editor 
might have worked up into a far better 
book. 

The Cambridge books of 1521-22 illus- 
trate delightfully two weaknesses of the age 
derided by Erasmus in the Praise of Folly: 
the Greek quotations prompted by Self- 
Love and the grandiose Latin names 
assumed by authors. It remains, for a 
reader of Notes and Queries perhaps, to 
succeed, where Goldschmidt failed, in find- 
ing the English for Papyrius Geminus 
Eleates, author of Hermathena, 1522, pre- 
sumed to have been at the time rector of 
Coombe Bissett. 


THE SHAKESPEARE FIRST FOLIO: 
ITS BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AND TEX- 
TUAL HISTORY. By W. W. Greg. 
(Clarendon Press. 1955. 42s.) 


(RIGINALLY planned as an introduction 

to a facsimile of the First Folio, the 
scheme for which eventually fell through, 
this book now appears most opportunely 
at the same time as the facsimile edition 
prepared by Helge Kokeritz for the Yale 
University Press and forms an admirable 
introduction to it while doing much more 
besides. 

Sir Walter Greg is much too modest 
about the claims that he makes for his 


work. He says in his Preface that his inten- © 


tion is no more than to set out the evidence 
and summarize on each point under discus- 
sion the view now generally held by 
scholars. In fact the scope of the work 
extends beyond these limits, but it is first 
and foremost as a masterly piece of com- 
pression that the book stands. Since the first 
steps towards a new bibliographical and 
textual criticism were taken by A. W. 
Pollard, R. B. McKerrow and Sir Walter 
himself in the first decade of this century, 
the line of approach which they developed 
has produced a large and ever-increasing 
volume of research both in this country 
and in the United States. In this extensive, 
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yet at the same time highly specialized, 
field no-one else has such a wide and 
detailed knowledge as Sir Walter. He sur- 
veys it with that unbending respect for fact 
which is so characteristic of him and pro- 
duces a book which, while it is in no way 
a ‘popularization’ is, nevertheless, com- 
pletely intelligible to the common reader 
and which has the kind of general interest 
that a clear exposition of difficult and con- 
troversial matters will always command. 

This result is achieved largely by careful 
planning in which fundamental facts and 
considerations come first. Sir Walter begins 
with an account of the way in which the 
Folio was planned and of the connections 
between it and the Collection of 1619. He 
then proceeds to an illuminating discussion 
of the whole question of copyright in the 
late sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
turies which will be invaluable to students 
in other fields as well as in that of Shakes- 
pearean criticism. His definition of * piracy’ 
is particularly lucid and specific. Turning to 
editorial problems he deals with the canon, 
the task which the editor of the Folio had 
before him, the kinds of text he had at his 
disposal and the characteristic features of 
prompt-books, author’s foul papers etc. 
Having cleared the ground in this way, he 
is then able to embark on the big central 
section of the book in which nearly two 
hundred and sixty pages are devoted to an 
analysis of the text of each of the Folio 
plays with a view to deciding what kind of 
copy was used in each case. At once suc- 
cinct and penetrating these analyses will be 
indispensable to scholars for many years to 
come. The book ends with a chapter on the 
printing of the First Folio derived mainly 
from the researches of Dr. E. E. Wil- 
loughby. 

The general trends of the work as a 
whole are two. In the first place it marks 
the completion of that process of re-estab- 
lishing the credit of Heminge and Condell 
as editors, and of the reliability of the Folio, 
begun by Pollard nearly fifty years ago. 
Not only does Sir Walter show that Shakes- 
peare’s fellows exercised careful supervision 
over the choice and preparation of texts, 
but he also has a good word to say for the 
actual editor (who, he thinks, was probably 
Edward Knight, the book-keeper of the 
King’s Men) and for the printer who “ went 
to some trouble, to reach a moderate stan- 
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dard in the execution of what may not have 
been at all times an easy task ”. The second 
trend of the book is made less obvious than 
perhaps it ought to be by Sir Walter’s 
scholarly caution. He stresses again and 
again that what he is engaged in is “ plaus- 
ible guessing ”, but his ‘ guesses’ are backed 
by so much evidence that most of them 
come close to being certainties, and long 
before the reader reaches the end the con- 
viction has been borne in upon him that 
we can come nearer today to what Shakes- 
peare actually wrote than was possible at 
any time in the past. 

In his Preface Sir Walter apologizes for 
what he describes as “the rather awkward 
impersonality of the writing”. No such 
apology is needed. His personality does in 
fact make itself felt not only in the common- 
sense so evident throughout the book, but 
also in the flashes of dry humour which 
light up the pages and in that affection for 
all engaged in the publication of the Folio 
which springs from an intimate knowledge 
of them and of their daily labours. 


THOMAS GRAY. A BIOGRAPHY. By 
R. W. Ketton-Cremer. (Pp. xiv + 310. 
Cambridge University Press. 25s.) 

WHEN Gray, at about the age of forty, 

removed from one Cambridge college 
to another, he spoke of his life as ‘a life 
so barren of events as mine’. Yes, it was 
uneventful—if events are to be reckoned 
on the scale by which we measure those 
of Napoleon’s or even of Newman’s. But 
for all that, Gray’s life is brimming with 
materialsk—when it finds someone capable 
of recreating it. Biographies have hitherto 
been too short or too lengthened with 
flowery conjecture, and so we have had to 
go to the letters for our main story. For- 
tunately since 1935 those epistolary classics 
have been available in the excellent and 
well-annotated edition of Leonard Whibley. 

But only now, with Mr. Ketton-Cremer’s 

biography before us, do we see how far 

from effectively complete is the record they 
provide. Mr. Ketton-Cremer, who of course 
has gone to all the many printed and MS 
sources that he has come to know of, has 
supplemented the account of the letters. But 
an even more generous service, and a ser- 
vice which few could have rendered, is that 
of making us aware of Gray's context 
vividly, of making us capable of visualising 
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it all—his context at his home in London, 
at Eton, at Cambridge, at Stoke Poges, on 
his travels abroad or in Britain. He has 
shown us it as being made up of places 
and individual people, all of which for Gray 
were as strongly individual as actual places 
and actual people always are to a poet, but 
which it takes hard work and imagination 
as well as sensitiveness to recreate over a 
gap of two centuries. In the pages of this 
biography, we meet a vivid Gray moving 
among vivid places and vivid friends—West, 
Horace Walpole, Wharton, Brown, Cole, 
Norton Nichols, Bonstetten. That is the 
main virtue of this biography. Another is 
Mr. Ketton-Cremer’s capacity to weigh his 
evidence: he gives us the sober satisfactory 
truth about the fire-escape incident and 
about Wolfe’s escapist homage to the 
‘Elegy’ before his death at Quebec. An- 
other rare virtue is in the writing: Mr. 
Ketton-Cremer conducts the whole bio- 
graphy in a warm, quiet prose which is as 
pleasant as it is fitting. 

There is one small point which for the 
sake both of Gray and Dr. Johnson the 
present reviewer would like to contest. On 
p. 248 we are told that they were ‘ deeply 
antagonistic’ towards each other. From a 
second edition may we plead for the dele- 
tion of the word ‘ deeply’? On the surface, 
antagonism did exist, but the deeper we go 
into Johnson’s writings and into Gray’s the 
more we find them similar. And before the 
end, Johnson had seen enough of Gray’s 
letters to have the evidence that he had 
misunderstood him as a man. 

There is one obvious misprint, which, 
since it occurs in an argument about dates, 
it would be well to have corrected. On p. 
271, three lines from the bottom, 1764 
should read 1746. 


THE LIFE OF JAMES GIBBS, 1682-1754, 
by Bryan Little. (Batsford. 25s.) 

A LIFE of James Gibbs badly needed 

writing and Mr. Bryan Little is to be 
warmly congratulated upon producing a 
biography which places him at once as a 
master of his subject. Gibbs achieved fame 
as a London architect who specialised in 
churches. Two of the best-known examples 
of his work are those of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields and St. Mary-le-Strand, both of 
which exihibit first-rate specimens of the 
spires for which their designer was justly 
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famed. He has left a worthwhile heritage 
in English ecclesiastical architecture redo- 
lent of the age of baroque and rococco. 
But his influence spread across the Atlantic 
and the spire of St. Martin’s is reproduced 
in New England. He was the designer of 
St. Nicholas East, Aberdeen, when the 
choir of the old Medieval Church was 
pulled down and rebuilt by Presbyterians as 
a separate kirk. The Book of Architecture, 
of which he was the author, became a 
definitive work for its period and, with the 
help of private patronage and commissions, 
he left a decided influence upon the country 
mansions of the time. Gibbs is one of the 
great formative figures in the evolution of 
English architecture. An expert study guid- 
ing the reader through his work is a decided 
desirability. The present book should cer- 
tainly be in the hands of all architects and 
antiquaries but likewise it should be studied 
by ecclesiologists at a time when it is be- 
coming more widely realised that the 
subject-matter of ecclesiology does not end 
with the close of the Middle Ages. 

It is curious to recall that the man who 
achieved this varied work was both a 
Roman Catholic and a Jacobite. A native 
of Aberdeen, his religion prevented him 
from seeking education in his native 
country in the days of the penal laws and 
he went to Rome as a place of study. The 
result was the tremendous influence of both 
classical and renaissance Rome which is to 
be found in his work. He was a determined 
Jacobite, a fact which gave him a measure 
of popularity in his early days. But it meant 
that he would receive no public commission 
after the death of Queen Anne. As a result, 
Gibbs made many far-reaching contribu- 
tions of lesser importance but a_ highly 
formative and significant influence was 
removed from the planning of the public 
buildings. One wonders whether his politics 
actually assisted him however in receiving 
later on the commission in his native Aber- 
deen where Jacobitism was strong and the 
Non-Jurors were a respected tradition. 

Gibbs became an architect just at the 
time when architecture was separating out 
into a distinct profession of its own. His 
Book of Architecture was addressed to 
those to whose lot it falls to design buildings, 
an attitude which still regarded the work 
as that of any cultured and educated per- 
son. He himself as a practising architect 
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was among those who marked out the art 
as a separate and distinct undertaking 
requiring a specialist training. In every 
way, he is a significant figure in the history 
of architectural culture and Mr. Little has 
written a book which nobody interested can 
afford to ignore or to set aside. It is ex- 
tremely well illustrated and the publishers 
are to be congratulated upon maintaining 
the high standard in format for which their 
firm is justly famed. 


THEATRICAL COMPANION TO SHAW, 
by Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchen- 
son. (Rockliff, 42s. net.) 

OF the many books so far published on 

Bernard Shaw and his plays this is the 
only one that future students, producers, 
and performers are likely to find indispens- 
able as a source of facts and pictorial illus- 
tration. Though it is sub-titled ‘A Pictorial 

Record of the First Performances of the 

Plays of George Bernard Shaw’, its 350 

large pages provide much reading matter as 

well as pictures. In addition, to an Intro- 
duction by Sir Barry. Jackson (Shaw 

‘venerated law and order, and had the 

tidiest mind, the clearest vision I ever en- 

countered’), there are contributions by 

Dame Sybil Thorndike—headed ‘ Thanks to 

Bernard Shaw’ (‘Someone likened him 

once to le jongleur de Dieu, who stood on 

his head before the statue of the Blessed 

Virgin, because he did it better than any- 

one else and wanted to give her his best 

performance. How often Shaw stood on his 
head to show us something of the Glory of 

God!’)—Sir Lewis Casson on ‘G.B.S. at 

Rehearsal’ and on ‘Granville Barker, 

Shaw and the Court Theatre’, and by Allan 

Wade on ‘Shaw and the Stage Society’. 

There are also summary accounts of pro- 

ductions at outlying theatres and by travel- 

ling companies, but the most valuable of 
the factual material is that which gives dates 
and full casts of all London professional 
productions and revivals. Each of the fifty- 
three plays and playlets has a separate sec- 
tion in the main text, with date of compo- 
sition and production, a detailed synopsis, 
and photographs (more than 250 in all) of 
stage and film performances. Messrs. 

Mander and Mitchenson have carried out 

their undertaking so thoroughly that the 

book achieves little less than finality in its 
own field. 
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